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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 
Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 
Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The League to Enforce Peace 
By William Marion Reedy 


HERE is one objection to the League to En- 
Tt force Peace that most publicists favoring 
such an institution seem to overlook. That is 

that such a league proposes, in effect, to establish and 
maintain a finality in certain national or internationai 
There is no finality in human affairs. 
It is 


relationships. 
No slatus quo can be maintained indefinitely. 
not conceivable, 1 should say, that any league of 
peace can affirm and confirm forever the presen 
world-wide possessions of Great Britain as against all 
possible rivals. From what we know of human nature 
it is safe to assert that there can be no such thing as 
perpetual suppression and defeat of national aspira- 
tions that conflict with other national aspirations, 
whether the attempt be made by economic pres- 
sure or the force of some international league. 
Remember how the Congress of Vienna thought it 
had fixed things for a long peace in Europe, and 
then read that excellent book, “Europe Since 1815,” 
hy Charles Downer Hozen (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York), and note how the Congress of Vienna that 
disposed of Napoleon’s power brought on the in- 
trigues, revolutions and wars that have kept the 
world in turmoil ever since. The Congress of 
Vienna gave Metternich and Bismarck the oppor- 
tunities which were improved to such an extent that 
this war is the perfect result, while Great Britain 
cared little so long as she could build up her empire 
over seas. A League to [Enforce Peace will never 
he able to enforce peace on a defeated Germany. 
It is doubtful if peace is possible by coercion. If 
there is anything in the modern idea of liberty it 
would seem that the best way to establish and 
preserve peace is by abandoning coercion and pres- 
sure of all kinds and establishing freedom of trade. 
Great Britain is for a League to Enforce Peace 
after Germany has been reduced to such a condition 
of weakness that peace can be enforced upon her. 
Naturally, Germany would not favor such a league. 
And bad as Germany’s rulers may be, esthetically 
idolatrous as the German idea of the State may be, 
the Germans are a great people whom we cannot 
conceive as being crushed out of all semblance of 
national existence. And there is no assurance that 
a League to Enforce Peace would hang together in 
spite of the thousand and one things that would 
conspire to drive them apart. The League to En- 
force Peace would have better prospect of accom- 
plishing its professedly peaceful purposes if it were 
to set to work to tear down custom houses on 
national borders and abolish all tariffs and wipe out 
the monopolistic character of spheres of influence 
instead of establishing an international police force 
High 


protectionist peace-enforcers look to me like ab- 


for restoring peace after it has been broken. 
surdities. Advocates of trade-war who object to 
shot-and-shell wars are like people who think they 
can take prussic acid and live to tell about it. And 


there’s something deliciously idiotic in this country’s 


_either ? 


going into a League of Peace under the aegis of 
the British navy, as a sort of ‘‘parasite”’ on Great 
Britain, to use a word from the New MLepublic 
descriptive of our neutrality up to the present time. 
As the proposed League to Enforce Peace appears 
to me now it is a league to maintain the supremacy 
of Great Britain as a world power. I would prefer 
such supremacy to the supremacy of Germany as a 
matter let us say of philosophic and political and 
cultural predilection, but why the supremacy of 
Why not work for a world with no toll- 
gates on the routes of trade? Then we should need 
no forts and warships. At least we would get rid of 
what all are agreed is the chief cause of war—the 
economic conflict that intensifies nationalism into 
madness. A world of free seas and free land would 
not give us finality either, but it would be a world in 
which evolution would have play through the re- 
moval of restriction and constriction upon oppor- 
tunity for nations and individuals. There might be 
wars about other things than trade, say some people, 
but what mizht those things be? When was there 
ever a war that did not turn upon some attempt to 
monopolize trade? 

Sublime in purpose, the President's address on 
peace, to the Senate, may be of dubious practical 
effect. Peace without victory in the present strife 


cannot seemingly be wrought into a permanent 


peace. An equality of nations contemplates an im- 
possible static relation inconsistent with the kinetics 
of development in the leading powers. This coun- 
try, once entered upon participation in Europear 
racial and political adjustments, must become in- 
volved in incalculable complications with rivalrics 
not to be quieted save by a change in human nature. 
We may favor an autonomous Poland—but what 
does it mean? Entirely different things to Germany 
and Russia. And what of an autonomous Ireland? 


Does not the President suggest another empiric 


balance of power? Has not the balance of power 
caused this war? Have not all agreements been 
broken on the tyrants’ plea—necessity? The Presi- 
dent has voiced an exalted aspiration in a counsel 
of perfection. We may doubt the possibility of its 
realization, but even so, what can we do but turn 
our faces toward the ideal and with him follow the 
gleam? 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Rear Admiral Dr. Grayson 
R. CAREY TRAVERS GRAYSON | is 
D “jumped” over 117 points and made a Rear 
Admiral of the Navy by President Wilson. 
The only justification for this that I have seen 


is that Leonard Wood and General Pershing 
were similarly jumped in the army. The _ pro- 
motion is within the President’s authority. He 


can do it; therefore it is all right. This kind of 
promotion is no more commendable than the old 
kind which proceeded by seniority. That meant that 
a man, no matter how good, could not rise unless 
someone above him died or retired; any‘ man, no 
matter how incompetent, rose to better place as a 





1S 

mere matter of routine When seniority promotion 
abolished it surely was not intended that pro 

motion should so palpably go by favor as in the case 

i Dr. Grayson. The doctor is evidently a man who 


can make a good impression upon those with whom 


he is brought into intimacy, but as physician to the 


President, he has never displayed, so far as the 
country 1s aware, any other than what may be called 
social ability. There certainly has never been any- 
thing distinctively naval in the services rendered by 
this handsome and charming young man. No one is 
prepared to call him a “carpet knight” or even to 


insinuate that as a naval man he would be properly 


placed on the good ship Pinafore—that he would 
make an admirable Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B 
No one knows enough about him to venture that 
far. That Roosevelt, Taft, and now Woodrow 
Wilson, and their households haye liked him is not 
to his discredit in the least. But Dr. Grayson as a 
Rear Admiral, and more especially now, when there 
is evidence that what the ,»navy mostly needs is 
demonstrated naval ability—well, it’s a little too 


much for a democracy to swallow. There’s no 


Daniels has 
declared for a too. 
Sut one is at Iiberty to doubt that such a perform- 


law against it, of course. Secretary 


democratization of the navy, 


ance as this “jumping” of Dr. Grayson to the 
post of Rear Admiral is democratic, though, of 


course, it will administer a terrific jolt to the naval 
caste. Very sincere admirers of President Wilson 
can very sincerely regret that he has done this thing, 
and they know they look silly when they try to 


apologize for it by pointing out similar promo- 
tions of General Wood and General Pershing in the 
army. It is not a good way for the Administration 
to signalize such an event as the death of Admiral 
George Dewey. 
ote of 
The Path to Peace 

Cot. WinttaAmM JENNINGS BRYAN is opposed to the 

So is Col. Theodore 


Enforce Peace. 


Col. Bryan-is afraid it will involve us 


League to 
Roosevelt. 
in the support of monarchical policies in Europe. 
Col. isn’t afraid of anything; he just 
doesn’t want our hands tied if a scrap comes up that 
once. with both feet. The 
The fact is that no league 


Roosevelt 


we ought to be in at 
cbjections have weight. 
of nations will ever be able to enforce peace so long 
as all nations fight each other with tariffs and at- 
tempt to monopolize the trade of colonies or spheres 
[ shall believe that the 
business 


of influence for themselves. 
League to Enforce Peace really means 
when it adopts as the first paragraph of its con- 
stitution a declaration against all tariffs and exclu- 
sion acts of every kind. 

ofe ote 

Our Protests on the War 

SoME of our statesmen say that the United States 

should have entered the war in protest against Ger- 
many’s violation of Belgian neutrality. But those 
same statesmen are not saying a word in support 
of the appeal of Greek merchants and citizens gen- 
erally to the United States asking for the lifting 
Entente Allies’ blockade of the ports of 
We are, that is, some of us are, protesting 
Germany. 


of the 
(sreece. 
against the deportation of Belgians to 
Some others are protesting against English deal- 
ings with Ireland. There is some ground for pro- 
test against the way Greece is dealt with, 
even if Greece did go back on her treaty obligation 
There is no telling to what side we 


being 


to aid Serbia. 
may have to protest against coercion or even inva- 
sion of Holland, Denmark or Switzerland. Of 
course, we should protest against barbarity and in- 
protest. 


wherever there is occasion for 


humanity 
are still in some doubt as to the efhcacy 


3ut we 
of our protests against the slaughter of citizens of 
the United States interference 
with our commerce. 
effect if we had a bigger navy, though, of course, 
if we wished to get into the fight, we could mightily 
help the side we favored in the matter of financial 
Still it is only the people that take a 


and unwarrantable 


Our protests might have more 


support. 
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fanatical position for one side or the other who 


should join the melee across the water. 
heartily that the 


think we 
enough as [| do 
State 


idea, but it is 


Qne may wish 


prey ail over 
United 


mur- 


Feutonic idea of the 
the Jéneglish 


states 


may not 
that the 
muddle of 


better 


should not meddle in the 


dering millions, but should at some cost uphold 


the idea of neutrality even at great inconvenience 


sometimes bordering upon humiliation. This coun- 
try can do more for the world by keeping its head 
while all the other nations are losing theirs than in 
any other Way, and its protests should be directed 
against all violations of international law by which 
eroup of belligerents soever committed. It is cer- 
tainly not up to the United States to determine and 


declare which side of the big war is the side of the 


angels. There is very little that is angelical on any 
side in war. 
ote af 
Mr. Wright Fintshes the “Pritannica” 
Mr. WILLarp HUNTINGTON WRIGHT'S series of 
articles entitled “Culture in’ the ‘Ene. Brit.” is 


brought to an end in this issue of the Mirror. It 
is doubtful if there ever was such an exposure of 
elaborate fakery in the name of education or in- 
formation as Mr. Wright has made. The encyclo- 
pedia that has been unloaded upon the American 
people by an unprecedented advertising campaign 
has been shown to be untrustworthy in its treat- 
ment of any of the aspects of culture not wholly 
I:nglish. Its sins of omission with regard to work 
other than English in the fields of painting, poetry, 
the drama, music and science are only more egre- 
gious than its exaltation of British mediocrities over 
workers in culture in France, Germany, Italy and 
United States. Mr. Wright's 
examination of the big book on these subjects makes 


more especially the 
it ridiculous in its pretensions, if not fraudulent. 
that the 
to the Mirrcr for some two months past are to be 


It is good to know articles contributed 
published shortly in book form by the house of 


B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


But what I cannot understand is that so many of 
this 
country—members, too, of associations for the up- 


the reputable newspapers and periodicals of 
holding of honesty in advertising—should continue 
to print the advertising of the encyclopedia, the 
deficiencies and vyelleities of which Mr. Wright has 
They must know the book 
Not only that, but 
they must know, too, the story of the whole “Bri- 


so thoroughly revealed. 
for what he has shown it to be. 


tannica” enterprise as it is outlined rather freely 
in a communication printed in this week’s MIRROR 
under the heading of “Letters from the People.” 
The “Britannica” is simply a gigantic job in book- 
agenting. The announcement that the encyclopedia 
has been extended and revised in such manner as 
to bring its information down to date on American 
overstatement concerning 


writer of the 


subjects is an amusing 
some very slight padding. As the 
letter in this paper says, the “Britannica” as it is 
now being foisted upon this country is not the good 
that 


even if 


Was once a 


rather 


old honest English publication 


work of pro- 


reference, 
Originally the encyclopedia did 


Its name was 


standard 
vincially British. 
not pretend to be other than British. 
evidence of that. But it came into the 
some smart Yankees and they used it in their opera- 
tions, capitalizing its olden good reputation. The 
newspapers and periodicals knew the details the 
They 


hands of 


Mirror’s correspondent gives in his letter. 
knew of the smear in its association with a notorious 
get-rich-quick scheme. They must have known that 
it was not the old “Britannica” and that the Cam- 
bridge press connection with the publication is pure- 
ly nominal. Those newspapers and periodicals knew 
that the sale of the book was first pushed by repfe- 
sentation that its price was to be raised after a 
certain date. They knew that after that date the 
price was not raised, but a cheaper and more con- 
densed but equally good edition was put upon the 





market. The people who bought the earlier edition 
upon the representation that the price was to be in- 
creased were “done” out of the difference between 
the price they paid and the price at which the later, 
cheaper edition has been and is now being sold. 

An untrustworthy encyclopedia that is to a cer- 
tain extent a false pretense even in its name, that 
may be technically but is not as a matter of fact 
published by the concern whose good reputation és 
used to iend character to the undertaking in book- 
agenting, is dumped upon the American people 
solely because our most reputable newspapers and 
periodicals are willing to take large gobs of money 
and “runners in.” Good 


for acting as “ropers” 


encyclopedias published by American houses have 
been subtly discredited by the screaming advertise- 
that the “Britannica” to be the 
vreatest and most accurate encyclopedia of all. It 
That 
there was a taint upon the whole enterprise was 


ments proclaim 


is represented as American when it is not. 


made plain when the Yankee book agents accom- 
plished their coup of linking it up with the London 
Times and working that paper as a selling agency. 
Competent authorities in Great Britain condemned 
that trick. They intimated very strongly that the 
cneyclopedia was the “Britannica” only in name. 
That made no difference to the American publishers 
tempted They 
took the money and published the broadsides which 
by implication discredited half a dozen American 


by the “Britannica’s” advertising. 


encyclopedias and general reference books, all of 


which, to the extent of their representations, are 


better than the misrepresented “Britannica.” 


Mr. Wright’s series of articles constitute a valu- 
able service to honest publishing in this country. 
He has unmasked a big fake with money enough 
to command silence or active collusion in a slick 
business trick upon the part of the men who con- 
trol the best—so-called by themselyes—newspapers 
and magazines of this country. The task of examin- 
ing the encyclopedia as Mr. Wright had to do it 
in order to write his articles was no slight one. 
Nothing but the purpose could 
sustain a man in doing the “grubbing’ that Mr. 
Wright had to do. The work is the more worthy 


ye consider that the man who did it is not 


worthiness of its 


when 
only a distinguished novelist and critic, but one of 
the foremost authorities on modern painting and 
perhaps the leading American esthetician not wholly 
idolatrous of tradition. The Mzrror is proud to 
have been the medium through which Mr. Wright 
book-agenting sham. 
and 


gigantic 
many 
lure of the 
the means of 


has demolished the 
woman 


“Britan- 


His articles have saved a man 
falling victim to the 
nica’s” advertising. They have been 
turning the interest of many men and women to 


honest and indisputably American compilations of 


from 


general information. 


ote of 
- 


Mark Twain's Unbelief 

A GREAT many goed people are shocked at the bald 
and cold unbelief of Mark Twain as revealed in his 
recently published book, “The Mysterious Stranger.” 
Which goes to show how superficially people have 
Seen reading Mark Twain for fifty years. They 
They have failed 
to grasp this element in all his humor. Mark Twain 
believed that man is a machine, and that the im- 
That is as implicit 


have missed his irony all along. 


mortality of the soul is a dream, 
in “The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg” as in 
this last book from his pen. It was quite elaborately 
and definitely set forth in another book privately 
published, a comment upon which was published by 
Dr. Paul Carus of The Open Court. He was as 
nearly an atheist as any man who was ever content 
to call himself an agnostic. The nearest he ever 
came to faith in anything from beyond the world 
was in his book on Joan of Arc. Mark Twain 
hardly believed in man, but he never fell into con- 
He loved human beings while piti- 


tempt of man. 
Like all great humorists, 


fully laughing at them. 





Mark Twain was sad at heart. Those who really 
knew their Mark Twain have long known his lack 
of faith and almost of hope, even as they know the 
risque Twain of the famous “Fireside Conversation.” 
Twain, like Eugene Field, had a decidedly salacious, 
even an obscene side to him, though genuine humor 
somehow saved from utter contempt the work of 
both in that line. Field’s optimism was genuine. 
Twain's optimism is a sorry sham always. He is 
The thing that saved 
It was his love for his 


an incorrigible pessimist. 
him was his loving much. 
wife that caused him to suppress for many years 
the writings that express his mechanistic view of life 
and all who it inherit. 


oe oe 
A Novel by Mark Twain’s Spook 
Buv there are people hereabouts who will say that 


“Mark Twain knows better now,” for those people 
with him or with his 


” 


have been in communication 
discarnate entity over the ouija board since shortly 
after his death. There are in existence two short 
novels and several short stories mysteriously trans- 
mitted to or through Mrs. C. Edwin Hutchings and 
Mrs. Lola V. Hayes. In addition, many long con- 
versations with him through the ouija board medium 
have been transcribed by the recipients, and those 
conversations read somewhat like Mark Twain’s talk 
sounded when he was here in the flesh. One of the 
novels and one of the short stories I have read. I 
do not care much for the short story, but the novel 
entitled “Jap Herron” I have read in manuscript 
and it is a piece of good work. It is a strikingly 
vivid picture of journalistic and political life in 
Missouri. The characters are clearly depicted. There 
is an abundance of Twainian humor and the develop- 
ment of the boy hero is worthy of the man who 
created Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. There is a 
power of pathos in the story, too, near the end. The 
mind that conceived the tale surely knew all about 
life in a small Missouri town and especially the life 
in a country newspaper-office. There are chapters 
about a country election that are intensely realistic. 
Rural meanness and rural goodness are displayed 
with equal fidelity. I should say that the story, “Jap 
Herron,” is in literary value equal, if not superior, 
to the novels of Gene Stratton Porter, and surpassing 
the widely disseminated masterpieces of Harold Bell 
Wright. By this I mean that “Jap Herron” con- 
tains more particularly the elements that seem to 
make for popularity. I have seen and heard chap- 
ters of this story communicated to Mesdames Hutch- 
ings and Hayes. A part of one chapter came over 
the board under my own hand as I sat with Mrs. 
Hayes, while Mrs. Hutchings transcribed the words 
as they were spelled out by the pointer. The quality 
of the matter is only less remarkable than the now 
famous works communicated by “Patience Worth” 
to Mrs. John H. Curran, of this city. It is fully as 
wonderful as the “Letters from a Dead Man” and 
certain poems written under spirit influence by Elsa 
Barker, and it is much better than some spirit-com- 
municated poems of Adah Isaacs Mencken. As to 
communications between the dead and the living, | 
am more than skeptical; | am a disbeliever. But here 
are writings or, let us say, dictations that seem as 
if they have some of the quality of Mark Twain 
who believed neither in God nor in the immortality 
of the soul. Here he is believed by certain very 
honest people to make his own appearance as “The 
Mysterious Stranger,” but to have changed his tune 
and to have announced detinitely that he lives and 
retains his familiar characteristics after what we call 
death. That Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hayes, the 
media in this case, are both practiced writers for the 
press seems of little importance, considering thc 
nature of this “spook” writing; nor does it matter, 
apparently, that Mrs. Hayes is the daughter of a 
editor in Missouri who 
The writing of the 


once well-known rural 
worked in her father’s office. 
spook that says it is Mark Twain is not at all like 
the writings of Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hayes, and 
but for its sentimentalism it may be said to be like 
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the authenticated writings of the famous humorist 
and philosopher to whom it is ascribed. But there 
is no reconciliation possible between the temper and 
the purpose of “The Mysterious Stranger” and “Jap 


When shall 


published, the literary experts will have need of all 


Herron.” “Jap Herron” have been 
their knowledge and ability to determine whether 
the “spook” ascription of the production to Mark 
Twain is supported by evidence superficial and in- 
ternal. Here is a case, if the ouija-board workers 
are right, of an after-death-bed conversion of one 
of the most effective of the world’s scoffers at re- 
ligious faith. 
us 
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ONE reason of the reluctance of the Kaiser to 


seeing Germany licked is that afterward he will 
have to settle the case with God. There is an in- 
pression that it was the Kaiser who persuaded God 
to go into this war with him. 


of fe 
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The Propagandist Not Tolerated 
Max EASTMAN, the editor of the Masses, has heen 
stigmatized as a propagandist and barred from a 
hearing by the faculty of the University of Wis- 
Eastman was billed to speak at the uni- 
having 


consin. 
versity on the “Hope of Democracy,” he 
been induced to come there on the solicitation of a 
student body known as the Forum, one of whos> 
purposes is to bring to the university, speakers on 
topics pertaining to art, literature, music, the drama, 
sociology, ete. On the day before Eastman was due 
to speak, President Charles R. Van Hise refused to 
the student body the use of one of the university 
buildings, on the ground that Iastman is a propa- 
gandist. 

It is to the credit of the student body that there 
was instant rebellion. A hall outside was hired and 
The 


event achieved wide advertisement, owing to the im- 


was filled to its capacity to hear the lecturer. 


portance attached to it by the newspapers of the 
state, some of which are strong in their condemna- 
The 


point with indignation to some thirty former in- 


tion of the course of the faculty. students 
stances of addresses delivered in the university that 
The State Journal 


contains a strong editorial on the incident, in which 


could each be termed propaganda. 


it declares that the university has reacted from the 
day in 1894 when the Board of Regents declared 
that ‘ 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the great Uni- 
Wisconsin that 
feariess sifting and winnowing by which alone the 
truth The 1910 
quently attempted to place upon the walls of the 


‘Whatever be the limitations which trammel 


versity of should ever encourage 


can be found.” class. of subse- 
college a bronze tablet bearing this declaration. This 
was not accomplished without a heated campaign, 
as the administration had then already reacted, and 
did not believe as did its predecessor that it was 
desirable to seek the truth by winnowing and sift- 
ing. This denial of free speech in the case of East 
man, with the publicity that has sprung therefrom, 
will do much to lessen the prestige of the university 
Knowledge, above all other things, demands _ free 
dom. In the search for the truth, the human intelli 


gence is hampered if forced to drag the clogs of 


prejudice. In men have erected guide- 
posts and have written thereon what they thought 
was the eternal truth and have sought to bind hu- 
The effort has succeeded, 
of life that the 

Education is nothing more than 
The seeker for knowledge 
should What is 
plainly error will be rejected in time and its rejec- 


every age 


manity thereto. never 


is the law for truth 


for it search 
must be unceasing. 
a search for the truth. 


investigate all serious subjects. 


tion will be the sooner if no attempt is made to 
force rejection. Hundreds of colleges have been 
established with the object of teaching some pre- 


conception, theory, doctrine or dogma, and none has 
ever achieved a very high place as a seat of learn- 
for knowledge 
If it is to 


ing. The reason is that the search 


cannot be forced to follow set grooves. 


eet 


AY 


maintain its prestige as a seat of learning, the Uni- 
Wisconsin itself of the re- 


strictions that now appear to bind it. It 


versity of should free 


will have 
talk 


wheat of 


to adopt the policy of letting everybody who 
can find a end that the 


truth may be winnowed from the chaff of error. 


hearer, to the 
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Pity the Poor Duke 
It is with “bitter regret,” as stated in the dis- 
patches, that land owner, the 
Duke of Sutherland, is compelled to sell his Shrop- 


England’s biggest 
shire estate, totalling some seven thousand five hun- 
dred acres. The bitterness of the gentleman must 
be to some small extent assuaged by the fact that 
he has nearly a million and a quarter of valuable 
still Most of 


these acres lie in Scotland, although some are in 


acres remaining in his possession. 
Canada. He has five palatial country seats, and can 
travel fifty miles in a straight line on his Scotland 
holdings without leaving his own estates. He says 
that the death incidental to the 
war have forced him, in bitterness of spirit, to sell 
The Duke 
has our sympathy, but not as much of it as goes 
who, in order 


and other taxes 


a few thousand of his precious acres. 


out to the million human beings, 
that deer and pheasants may have plenty of land 
for use, are jammed into the slums of East Lon- 
don and who are always on the verge of starvation. 
The condition of that many more London people 


in peace times, is only a few degrees better. 


Out of evil some good may come. War taxes 
are levied largely to inflict waste, no odds what 
saving benefit may be sought as the end of this 


waste. The evil of war taxes is likely to have an 
effect in breaking up some of the big landed estates 
which the 


Under 


of Great Britain, which is one thing of 
United 
the medieval 
centage of the land is in parks and game preserves, 
in cultivation for the 


stands in greatest need. 


land 


Kingdom 
system. of tenure a large per- 
placed 
Under this ancient tenure, 


which ought to be 
benefit of the people. 
many large estates still exist, presided over by the 
great landlords and cultivated by small tenants. If 
iingland is ever to hold great 
empire, these estates will have to be broken up, for 
the monopoly in land is the origin of nearly all 
The arbitrary war taxes are 


its position as a 


economic weakness. 
having an effect in that direction, but a real remedy 
will not be achieved until land monopoly is recog- 
nized as the primary economic error and the proper 
taxation of this social value destroys the monopoly. 
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Drew as “Pendennis” 


Wortiy of commendation as a serious effort to 
reinvigorate the drooping drama and restore to the 
stage some of the merit that is departing, is “Major 
Pendennis,” being presented this week at the Jeffer- 
son by Mr. John Drew and a competent company 
The Mayor rather difficult 
one because of its lack of what may be termed high 


role of Pendennis is a 


lights and deep shadows. It is peculiarly English, 


which is to say it is polite and unemotional. One 
cannot tell how much the weight of tradition has 
to do with the success of this presentation. Thack- 


eray has received the stamp of time’s approval, and 


is therefore accepted by the present generation, 


venerally without taking the trouble to read him. 


is recognized as perhaps the most au- 
drama 


John Drew 
thoritative exponent we have of the “polite” 

and it may be said that the drama of the presert 
has but small respect for what is polite or polished. 
Mr. Drew is one who still insists that the manners 
and amenities of life are worthy of stage presenta- 
tion. The picture he gives us of Major Pendennis, 
the retired officer, in his attempts to act as 
matchmaker for his nephew, is delightful in the finer 


arm) 


acting it presents. It is plain 


has thoroughly studied his 


shades of artistic 
enough that Mr. 
so effectively that it does not appear to have 
Major Pendennis,‘ as Drew 


Drew 
role 


been studied at all. 
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makes us see him, is the true type of the Inglis] 


man of the aristocratic class—suave, polite, 


repress 
ing his emotions, and striving to avoid the sensa 
tional and the melodramatic. JExcept in one or two 
instances, everything in that respect is avoided in 
the presentation of the play. The company is good 
and lends adequate support, but the star is, of course, 
the greatest and most satisfying attraction. Langdon 
Mitchell, in dramatizing “Major Pendennis,” has re- 
tained the Thackerian spirit. The charm of the 
novelist’s wit and philosophy is there. The fash- 
ionable audience which greeted the play Monday 
night filled all the seats on the first floor except 
about five rows at the back. This meant that the 
auditors in the next five rows could hear about half 
of what was said, owing to the unfortunate acoustic 


of the Jefferson. 
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«In Opera and a Play 

A THING of significance is the coming presenta 
tion here of an opera and a play by St. Louisans. 
One is Homer Moore’s “Louis XIV.,” at the Odeon, 
February 12, 14, 16, 18, and the other Lewis B. Ely’s 
“\ Dry Town,” at the Players Theater, the weck 
beginning February 4. “Louis XIV.” is an ambitious 
undertaking and deserves the serious attention of 
all St. Louisans disposed to encourage musical cul- 
ture. Mr. Moore, in this instance fully presents 
himself, for he wrote the music as well as the 
libretto and is his own producer. As indicating the 
class of the opera, it is announced that Florencio 
Constantino will sing the leading role. Henri Scott, 
Carl Cochems and Evelina Parnell are other names 
appearing in the cast. Mr. Homer Moore, at present 
the musical critic of the Republic, has for a number 
of years been doing excellent work as a writer 
on musical topics, and is one of the city’s highest 
authorities on all things pertaining to music. The 
present opera is his most ambitious undertaking. 
Lewis B. Ely, the author of the play, “A Dry 
Town,” is likewise a newspaper writer, having been 
employed on the Republtc and the Post-Dispatch. 
He is a dilettante and a writer of pungency. The 
production of this opera and play should do some- 
thing in the direction of increasing the size of the 
type in the words “St. Louis” on the artistic map. 
Heretofore the name has been hidden in the mass 
of other whistling stations. 
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Not Right in Principle 

Tite difficulty that confronts Goy. Gardner in his 
attempt to patch the holes in the Missouri system 
of taxation is that the system itself is wrong in 
principle. Although this is true, and is a powerful 
argument in proof that the system is wrong, the 
farmers of Missouri grow hysterical whenever the 
single tax is mentioned, and their lack of intelli- 
gence at this point shows how far we are from a 
system that may include right principles. But the 
only thing Gardner can do is to patch up the old, 
leaky system. To that purpose he was in St. Louis 
last week conferring with Mr. Judson and other 
tax experts. The necessity of raising money to run 
the state is really imperative. The State University 
long ago began borrowing money. The penitentiary 
has been doing the same thing—getting the money at 
high rates from banks controlled by Democratic poli- 
ticians. The taxing system has broken down. It is 
doubtful whether such an inadequate and inequitable 
method could have been made to work in the hands 
of competent men, but.when such incompetents as 
the men who constituted the Major administration 
attempted to make it go, it was much worse. 
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Free Bridge Open 
Likk a couple of potentates of bordering countries, 
Mayors Kiel of St. Louis and Mollman of East St. 
Louis met on the nearly completed municipal bridge 


dropped the chain across the right-of-way and said, 
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“Let ’er go!” The going was good for that day at 
least, tor the people of St. Louis are strong for any- 
thing that is free, and the opening formalities were 
of that nature But there is no evidence just now 
that the bridge will be overwhelmed with traffic for 
some time to come. The railway deck is still un- 
completed and there is nothing as yet to show that 
much tonnage will cross that way when it is finished. 
There is no street railway line on the upper deck 
and none in immediate prospect. It is presumed that 
a large number of vehicles will use the bridge, but 
further than that the structure is still in the develop- 
mental stage. At any rate, if the bridge does finally 
realize a part of the expectations of its more enthu- 
silastic supporters, it should act as a counter-check 
on the slow decay that has been creeping northward 
for years from the point where the bridge is located. 
It should help a part of the city between Market and 
the bridge that has been dead in recent years. 
\Ithough the structure has gone through many 
vicissitudes, and has been most slowly and expensive- 
ly constructed, | suppose we should all rejoice, even 
though it be only for the removal of the reproach 
of having a bridge standing out in the middle of 
the river which could be reached only by boat. 
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A Traveler from a Distant Land 


By Hermann Hagedorn 
T’S a long journey through the stellar spaces, 
And, boy, we’re glad it’s over and you're here; 
No more alone on that ethereal mere, 

But safe abed and watched by friendly faces. 

We hope you'll like us and our earthly places. 
You'll find us kindly on the whole, though queer ; 
Not ever quite so bad as we appear, 

And at our maddest not without our graces. 


And here you are to live and help us live. 
Bend close and listen, bird with folded wings. 
Here is life’s secret: Neep the upward glance! 
Remember Aries is your relative, 
The Moon’s your uncle, and those Twinkling 
Things 
Your sisters and your cousins and your aunts. 


From The Outlook. 
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Culture in the “Enc. Brit. 
EX. SCIENCE 
By Willard Huntington Wright 


N the field of medicine and biology the “Encyclo- 
pwdia Britannica” reveals so narrow and obvious 
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a partisanship that there has already been no 
little resentment on the part of American scientists. 
This country leads the world to-day in_ biological 
and our fame in surgery and medical ex- 
Among the ranks of 


chemistry ; 
perimentation is world-wide. 
our scientists stand men of such great importance 
and high achievement that no adequate history of 
biology or medicine could be written without giving 
vital consideration to them. Yet the “Britannica” 
fails almost completely in revealing their significance. 
Many of our great experimentors—men who have 
made important original contributions to science and 
who have pushed forward the boundaries of human 
knowledge—receive no mention whatever; and many 
of our surgeons and physicians whose researches 
have marked epochs in the history of medicine mect 
with a similar fate. On the other hand, you will 
find scores of biographies of comparatively little 
known and unimportant English scientists, some of 
whom have contributed nothing to medical and 
biological advancement. 

It is not my intention to go into any great detail 


in this matter. I shall not attempt to make a com- 


plete list of the glaring omissions of our scientists 
or to set down anywhere near all of the lesser 
British scientists who are discussed liberally and con 
amore in the “Britannica.” Such a record were un- 
necessary. But I shall indicate a sufficient number 
of discrepancies between the treatment of American 
scientists and the treatment of English scientists, 
to reveal the utter inadequacy of the “Britannica’ 
as a guide to the history and development 
of this country’s science. EE 
stand so high in this field, the ‘“Encyclopzedia’s” 


America did not 


editors would have some basis on which to explain 
away their wanton discrimination against our scien- 
tific activities. But when, as I say, America stands 
foremost among the nations of the world in bio- 
logical chemistry and also holds high rank in 
surgery and medicine, there can be no excuse for 
such willful neglect, especially as minor British scien- 
tists are accorded liberal space and generous consid- 
eration. 

First we shall set down those three earlier path- 
finders in American medicine whose names do not so 
much as appear in the “Britannica’s” index: John 
Morgan, who in 1705, published his “Discourse Upon 
the Institution of Medical Schools in America,” 
thus becoming the father of medical education in 
the United States; William Shippen, Jr.. who aided 
John Morgan in founding our first medical school, 
the medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and gave the first public lectures in obstetrics 
in this country, and who may be regarded as the 
father of American obstetrics; and Thomas Cad- 
walader, the first Philadelphian (at this time Phila- 
delphia was the medical center of America) to teach 
anatomy by dissections, and the author of one of 
the best pamphlets on lead poisoning. 

Among the somewhat later important America: 
medical scientists who are denied any mention in 
the “Britannica” are: John Conrad Otto, the first 
who described hemophilia (an abnormal tendency to 
bleeding) ; James Jackson, author of one of the 
first accounts of alcoholic neuritis; James Jackson, 
Jr, who left his mark in physical diagnosis; Elisha 
North, who as early as 1811 advocated the use of 
the clinical thermometer in his original description 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis (the first book on the 
subject); John Ware, who wrote one of the chief 
accounts of delirium tremens; Jacob Bigelow, one of 
the very great names in American medicine, whose 
essay, “On Self-Limited according to 
Holmes, ‘“‘did more than any other work or essay in 
our language to rescue the practice of medicine from 


Diseases,” 


the slavery to the drugging system which was a part 
of the inheritance of the profession;” W. W. Ger- 
hard, who distinguished between typhoid and typhus ; 
Daniel Drake, known as the greatest physician of the 
West, who as the result of thirty years of labor 
wrote the masterpiece, “Diseases of the Interior 
Valley of North America;” Casper Wistar, who 
wrote the first American treatise on anatomy; and 
William Edmonds Horner, who discovered the tensor 
tarsi muscle, known as Horner’s muscle. Not 
only are these men not accorded biographies in the 
“universal” and “complete” “I-ncyclopzdia Britan- 
nica,” but their names do not appear! 

The father of American surgery was Philip Syng 
Physick, who invented the tonsillotome and intro- 
duced various surgical operations; but you must look 
elsewhere than in the “Britannica” for so much as 
a mention of him. And although the history of 
American surgery is especially glorious and includes 
such great names as the Warrens; Wright Post; 
J. C. Nott, who excised the coccyx and was the 
first who suggested the mosquito theory of yellow 
fever: Henry J. Bigelow, the first to describe the 
Y-ligament ; Samuel David Gross, one of the chief 
surgeons of the nineteenth century; Nicholas Senn, 
one of the masters of modern surgery; Harvey 
Cushing, perhaps the greatest brain surgeon in the 
world to-day; George Crile, whose revolutionary 
work on surgical shock was made long before the 
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“Britannica” and William S. Halsted, 


among the greatest surgeons of the world—as I have 


went to press; 


said, although America has produced these important 
men, the “Encyclopedia Britannica” ignores the fact 
entirely, and does not so much as record one of 
their names! 

Were all the rest of American medical scientists 
eiven liberal consideration in the “Britannica,” it 
would not compensate for the above omissions. But 
these omissions are by no means all. They are merely 
The chief names in modern operative 
But of the nine men who 


the beginning. 
gynecology are American. 
are the leaders in this field, only one (Emmet) has 
2 biography, and only one (McDowell) receives 
casual mention. Marion Sims, who invented his 
speculum and introduced the operation for vesico- 


vaginal fistula, Nathan Bozeman, J. C. Nott (pre- 
viously mentioned), Theodore Gaillard Thomas, 
Robert Battey, E. C. Dudley, and Howard A. Kelly 
do not exist for the “Britannica’s” editors. Further- 


more, of the four chief pioneers in anesthesia—the 
practical discovery and use of which was an Ameri- 
can achievement—only two are mentioned. The other 
two—C. W. Long, of 
Jackson—are apparently unknown to the 
“Britannica.” And although in the history of pedi- 
atrics there is no more memorable name than that 
of Joseph O’Dwyer of Ohio, whose work in intuba- 
tion has saved countless numbers of infants, you will 


Georgia, and the chemist, 


Charles T. 


fail to find any reference to him in this ‘‘unbiased” 
English reference work. 

One must not imagine that even here ends the 
unbelievable injustice to 
Abel is not mentioned 


almost 
\merican science. John J. 
Professor Abel is among the greatest 


“Britannica’s” 


either, yet 
pharmacologists of the world. 
animal tissues and fluids have detinitely set forward 


His researches in 


the science of medicine; and it was Abel who, be- 
sides his great work with the artificial kidney, first 
discovered the uses of adrenalin. KR. G. Harrison, 
cne of the greatest biologists of history, whose re- 
scarcies in the growth of tissue were epoch-making, 
and on whose investigations other scientists also 
have made international reputations, is omitted en- 
tirely from the “Britannica.” S. J. Meltzer, the 
physiologist, who has been the head of the depart- 
ment of physiology and pharmacology at Rockefeller 
Institute since 1906, is not in the “Britannica.” T. HH. 
Morgan, the zoologist, whose many books on_ the 
subject have long been standard works, is not re- 
corded. And E. B. Wilson, one of the great path- 
finders in zoology and a man who stands in the 
front rank of that science, is also without mention ! 

The list of wanton omissions is not yet complete. 
(C.S. Minot, the great American anatomist, is ignored 
Theobald Smith, the pathol- 
\nd among 


by the “Britannica.” 
ogist, is also thought unworthy of note. 
those renowned American scientists who, though 
mentioned, failed to impress the ‘“Eneyclopiedia’s” 
English editor sufficiently to be given biographies 
are: John Werasley Mitchell, who was the first to 
describe certain neurological conditions, and was one 
of the advocates of the germ theory of disease be- 
fore bacteriology; William Beaumont, the first to 
study digestion in situ; Jacques Loeb, whose works 
on heliotropism, morphology, psychology, etc., have 
placed him among the world’s foremost imaginative 
researchers; H. S. Jennings, another great American 
biologist; W. H. Welch, one of the greatest of mod- 
ern pathologists and hacteriologists ; Simon Flexner, 
whose work is too well known to need any descrip- 
tion here: and Abraham Jacobi, who is the father of 
pediatrics in America and is regarded as highly in 
Germany and Vienna as here. These men unques- 
tionably deserve biographies in any encyclopedia 
which makes even a slight pretense of completeness, 
and to have omitted them from the “Britannica” was 
an indefensible oversight—or worse. 

The editors of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” can- 
not explain away these amazing omissions on the 
eround that the men mentioned are not of sufficient 
importance to have come within the range of their 
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consideration; for, when we look down the list of 
British medical scientists who are given biographies, 
we can find at least a score of far less important 
ones. For instance, Eliza G. Anderson, whose claim 
to glory lies in her advocacy of admitting women 
into the medical profession, is given considerably 
over half a column. Gilbert Blane, the introducer 
of lime-juice into the Inglish navy, also has a 
biography. So has Richard Brocklesby, an eighteenth 
century army physician; and Andrew Clark, a fash- 
ionable London practitioner; and T. B. Curling; and 
John Eliotson, the English mesmerist; and Joseph 
Fayrer, known chiefly for his studies of the poison- 
ous snakes of India; and J. C. Forster; and James 
“lark, an army surgeon and physician in ordinary to 
Queen Victoria; and P. G. Hewett, another surgeon 
to Queen Victoria; and many others of no more 
prominence or importance. ; 

In order to realize the astounding lengths of in- 
justice to which the “Britannica” has gone in its 
petty neglect of America, compare these English 
names which are given detailed biographical consid- 
eration, with the American names which are left 
out. The editors of this encyclopedia must either 
plead guilty to the most flagrant kind of prejudicial 
discrimination against this country, or else confess 
to an abysmal ignorance of the history and achieve- 
ments of modern science. 

It might be well to note here that Luther Burbank’s 
name is mentioned only once in the “Britannica,” 
under Santa Rosa, the comment being that Santa 
Rosa is his home. Not to have given Burbank a 
biography containing an account of his important 
work is nothing short of preposterous. Is it possible 
that Americans are not supposed to be interested 
in this great scientist? And are we to assume that 
Marianne North, the English naturalist and flower 
painter—who is given a detailed biography—is of 
The list of Linglish 


naturalists and botanists who receive biographies in 


more importance than Burbank ? 


the “Britannica” includes such names as William 
Aiton, Charles Alston, James Anderson, W. T 
Broderip, and Robert Fortune; and yet there is no 
biography or even discussion of Luther Burbank, 
the American! 

Thus far in this chapter I have called attention 
enly to the neglect of American scientists. It must 
not be implied, however, that America alone suffers 
insular prejudice. No 


from the “Britannica’s” 
nation, save England, is treated with that justice 
and comprehensiveness upon which the encyclo- 
pedia’s advertising has so constantly insisted. For 
instance, although Jonathan Hutchinson, the English 
authority on syphilis, receives (and rightly so) nearly 
half a column biography, Ehrlich, the world’s truly 
great figure in that field, is not considered of 
sufficient importance to be given biographical men 
tion. It is true that I*hrlich’s salvarsan did not be- 
come known until 1910, but he had done much im 
mortal work before then. Even Metchnikoff, surely 
one of the world’s greatest modern scientists, has no 
hiography! And although British biologists of even 
minor importance receive biographical consideration, 
Lyonet, the Hollander, who did the first structural 
work after Swannerdam, is without a biography. 
Nor are there biographies of Franz Leydig, 
through whose extensive investigations all structural 
studies upon insects assumed a new aspect; Rudolph 
leuckart, another conspicuous figure in zoological 
progress; Meckel, who stands at the beginning of 
comparative anatomy in Germany ; 
advance in the 


the school of 
Rathke, who made a_ significant 
science of comparative anatomy; Noelliker, the em 
Lryologist and histologist; Cajal, whose histological 
research is of world-wide renown; Kowalevsky, 
whose work in embryology had enormous influence 
on all subsequent investigations; Wilhelm His, whose 
embryological investigations, especially in the devel 
opment of the nervous system and the origin of nerve 
fibers, are of very marked importance; Dujardin, th 
discoverer of sarcode: Nageli, whose name is con- 
nected with many fundamental ideas in biology; and 


a 
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Pouchet, who created a sensation with his experi- 
inentations in spontaneous generation. 
editor should 


leven the ‘“Britannica’s” 


argue that the foregoing hiologists are not of the 


suppose 


very highest significance and therefore are not de- 
serving of separate biographies, how can he explain 
the fact that such British biologists as Alfred New- 
ton, William Yarrall, John G. Wood, G. J. Allman, 
F. T. Buckland, and T. S. Cobbold, are given 
individual biographies with a detailed discussion of 
What becomes of that universality of 
Or does he 


their work? 
outlook on which he so prides himself ? 
consider Great Britain as the universe? 

As I have said, the foregoing notes do not aim at 
heing exhaustive. To set down, even from an Ameri- 
can point of view, a complete record of the in- 
adequacies which are to be found in the “Britan- 
nica’s” record of modern science would require much 
more space than T can devote to it here. I have 
tried merely to indicate, by a few names and a few 
comparisons, the insular nature of this encyclopzdia’s 
expositions, and thereby to call attention to the very 
obvious fact that the “Britannica” is not “an inter- 
national dictionary of hiography,” but a prejudiced 
work in which English endeavor, through undue em- 
phasis and exaggeration, is given the first considera- 
tion. Should this encyclopedia be depended upon 
for information, one would get but the meagerest 
idea of the splendid advances which America has 
made in modern science. And, although IT have here 
touched only on medicine and biology, the same nar- 
row and provincial British viewpoint can be found in 


’ record of the other sciences as 


the “Britannica’s’ 
well. 
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Room-Key and Seat-Check 


By Bolton Hall 

N every great city there are two large sections 

which are run, and have always been run, under 

the sanction of law, on the principle that is 
called in england “the assessment of ground rent :;” 
and so successfully are they run that those who are 
working under that plan will laugh at you if you 
talk of changing it. Those two sections are the 
theaters and the hotels. 

If a man goes to the theater and asks for the 
best seat, you know that he will pay perhaps a 
dollar and he will get a place in the front row— 
what they call the bald-headed row. He may go 
there, and laugh, and roar, and enjoy the play so 
that it is as much fun to see him as to see the 
performance; but the price is only a dollar. Or, he 
may go there, and go to sleep, and even snore: and 
the price is still a dollar. Or, he may stay away 
entirely; the price is still a dollar. 

Now, for that seat the theater-manager charges 
the full value. What does he do with the proceeds? 
H1e provides free light, free heat, free water, free 
police protection, free fire protection, and all those 
things that a theater-goer needs. It isn’t according 
to one’s ability to pay that one pays for the support 
of the theater; it is what the seat one occupies is 
worth. 

You may go to a hotel and ask for the cheapest 
room; and you will get a small one in the rear, at 
the top of the house, say, for fifty cents a day. You 
go up and look at it and take the key and go away. 
The price is still fifty cents a day. Or, you may 
open an office there, and make ten thousand dollars 
a year in that office; still, it is only fifty cents a day. 
You may put in magnificent furniture, and go there 
dressed in silk and diamonds; still, it is only fifty 
cents a day. 

What does the hotel proprietor do with the money 
he gets for that situation? He provides free light, 
free heat, free water, free police protection, free 
protection from fire, and all things that as a hotel 
occupant vou need. 

“Seat.” “situation” and “site” are the same things. 
A high price for the best site, a low pricé for the 





on 

poor site, and no price for the poorest site, be- 
cause there 1s no competition for it. Good use or 
poor use, full use or no use, ye ter r the 
theater-manager and the hotel man each charge. thr 





full value of the mere bare situation 


That is the plan of the taxation of land-values: 
to tax every land-user what his situation is worth. 

What has been the effect of that plan upon the 
theater-seat business? Why, you know there are 
some speculators in the theater seats, but you never 
heard of anyone’s buying up theater seats to keep 
them unused; one buys them to have them used, and 
to make a profit out of their being used. You know 
that, with the growth of the city of New York, 
within ten years the rents of the hotel rooms in 
town will probably be double what they are to-day ; 
but nobody but a lunatic would rent a hotel room 
for the purpose of keeping it vacant, because the 
hotel man insjsts on charging day by day, or month 
by month, the full value of the place, and so makes 
it impossible, because unprotitable, to speculate in 
hotel rooms. Henry George would do the same with 
land. He proposed to make it unprofitable, and 
therefore impossible, to hold land vacant for specula- 
tion, because the community would charge as a tax 
each year the entire rental value of the mere bare 


land. 
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What it Means to Be a Poet 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 
66 HAT dees it mean to be a poet?’ said 
the Poet’s friend. “LT suppose it must 
be like floating in a fairy canoe down a 
river of joy to a sea of glory!” 

The Poet’s imagination played with the pretty idea 
for a moment and then he shook his head wistfully. 
“It is not often hke that,” he said. “More often it 
is like trying to pole up the river of life against a 
lashing current of practical ideas; and sometimes it 
is like trying to cling to a stout branch on the banks 
while the swirling rapids of human passions and 
sorrows tug at your boat, threatening to tear you 
loose from your salvation and drown you in the 
deep eddies of other people's beliefs and other peo- 
ple’s vital activities. Often a poet must work his 
way upstream hungry, thirsty and threadbare, away 
from bread and wine and friends, knowing that if he 
lets himself drift he will be broken on the rough 
shinele of the world’s needs, strangled in the flood 
of the world’s desires.” 

“Tf that be true,” said the friend, “if the poet must 
pole upstream while the practical man drifts down 
with the current, how is it that the poet, after all, is 
the spokesman of the practical man, the real voice of 
the race? How can he sing the songs of those who 
are paddling down the stream?” 

“While he works his way up the stream he is 
looking into the faces of those who come down. He 
sees more of them than they see of each other. He 
knows that all practical men have been poets once, 
that they have all longed to go upstream, too. He 
knows that the living waters sing their quick song to 
the heart of all youth. Moreover, the poet would 
like to journey down stream. Bread, wine, friends 
and the deeds that achieve them, these have an ap- 
peal for the poet. The poct and the practical man 
are of one flesh and one heart. But the genius of 
the practical man calls him to be a part of the cur- 
rent and the tide. The genius of the poet calls him 
up that he may behold the whole river of life in 
its winding course and the souls floating upon its 
bosom. He must seek the high, far sources that he 
may see the glorious panorama from the hills of 
Vision,” 

The Poet mused a moment, then continued: 

“There may come a time when all men make free 
of the river of life from the head waters to the 
pouring out of it. In that day every child will be 
a doer of deeds, ever child will be a singer of songs. 
According to the 


ut in our time it is not so. 
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strongest power in us we must choose. We may go 
out and adapt ourselves to circumstances and_per- 
form the tasks that life demands. Or we may push 
upward against turbulent issues, secking unexplored 
sources, learning the cool rhythms of life.” 

“The man who would pole upstream must be 


strong,” said the Poet's friend. “How. shall he 
discipline himself for his journey ?” 

“Indeed, the discipline is long and_ stern,” said 
the Poet. “It is a discipline of grave sincerity. He 
must first train every sense to know the truth, not 
only the truth of a minute and beautiful detail but 
the truth of a gross and monstrous whole. The 
pebble that is mottled with red and blue must be 
for him a marvelous pebble, mottled with red and 
blue. The wild onion must be rank to his nostrils, 
und the sour smell of the marsh he must not deny. 
Hlis feet must be keenly sensitive to the rough 
spines of thistles in the path or to the fine, warm 
dust of noon that is like a caress to the soles of 
them. He will be deeply shaken by the clamor of 
storms. le will find a perilous pleasure in the 
languor of a summer day. The soul of him will 
ereatly desire hard and terrible beauties and the 
body of him will greatly suffer privations and 
austerities. He will find more joy in a cobweb than 
most of his brothers could find in a kingdom. He 
will tind more sorrow in the death of a squirrel 
than most of his brothers will feel in the slaughter 
His heart will seem fluid at times, as the 
the river. At times he shall 
The sincerity that 


of war. 
wavering waters of 
know anger hard as boulders. 
looks unflinchingly at all things, that only can save 
him, for he would report the truth of all things. 
By this sincerity he will learn the beauty of the 
soul that reigns and of the body that serves. 

“But that is only a part of the discipline,” the 
“As he moves on slowly up the 
and 


Poet continued. 
river he must name what he sees and _ tastes 
touches and smells and hears and feels, whatever he 
He must make the most truthful 


enjoys or suffers. 
And he must weave these 


and beautiful names. 
names together into stories and pictures as truthful 
and beautiful as any single name. He must create 
a memorial for his journey. He must take more 
thought for the rhyming of moods and thoughts and 
emotions than for the rhyming of words. Else he 
may betray mankind into believing that the willows 
alone the shores were pines, that the pines on the 
hills were willows, that the water of the marsh is 
of one color with the water of the trout brook, that 
the jay sings while the bluebird shrieks.” 

“This is indeed astern discipline,” said the 
friend, “and why is it that few of us understand? 
Why is it that many people suppose that the travail 
of the practical man is greater than the travail of 
the poets?” 

“Too many are called poets,” said the poet, “who 
are not poets at all. Young lads and lassies floating 
idly down stream lean over the edges of cushioned 
hoats and weave their pleasant romances into words. 
But they drop into the river of life and are washed 
away because they are not poems. Mighty scholars 
sitting alone in dark cabins do intellectual gym- 
nastics and call the resuit poetry. And because they 
are mighty scholars, members of learned societies, 
men of! great reputation, these creations of their 
minds are taken upon deck and given to men. But 
the creations show withered and seamy in the sun- 
light and men find them dull even when they politely 
applaud. Finally they throw these words overboard 
into the river of life. Then there are makers of 
verses who face no travail at all. They wear silk 
and tinsel and long to be pretty, very, very pretty. 
They launch frail canoes gallantly early in the morn- 
ing but when the sun blisters them at noon and 
when the white rapids are seen at the first bend 
curling in a froth of white scorn, they grow weary 
and push the gaudy little canoes into quiet coves. 
But they are ashamed to turn and go down the 
river quietly with mankind in the current. And 


they are afraid to go on. Therefore, they rest in 


sheltered inlets of stagnant water. And when man- 
kind passes by they make a great splashing and 
scatter pebbles and frighten minnows and amaze 
birds in the thicket so that they may appear to be 
going upstream. But when there is no one to watci 
they remain silent where they were for all their 
effort was foam and sputter. Such souls could 
never be pocts for they could never be virile. They 
seek only the appearance of being poets. They 
never taste the nearest of the sweet springs of life 
nor hear the first ripples chiming against the upland 
rocks. 

“Sometimes false poets gather together that their 
voices may be heard above the song of the river of 
life, for none can sing loud enough alone. And 
when they have cackled like geese they suppose that 
they have sung like thrushes, and when they have 


‘thrown pebbles at pollywogs they say that they have 


overturned tradition, and when they have described 


a puddle they believe that they have revealed a rain- 
bow. But the rhythm of the river they have ne 
even heard.” 

“How, then, shall we know the master?” asked 
the Poet’s friend. 

“We shall know the master because he will be 
brave before the torrent and calm before thunder, 
wild with the wind and rapt in the music of them 
all. He will be the most solitary of all loving 
beings. He will sing out of himself alone and for 
himself alone in the presence of thousands and yet 
he will be their silence and their song. He is heed- 
less when you watch him, for he regards only the 
river on which he must travel. He may not be 
always pliant and graceful, for he may never pose 
before us. In such measure as he is great he is 
simple and guileless. Therefore we do not under- 
stand him. And because he is the most constant of 
all friends he must always seem to be a stranger. 
He lingers in no shelter and awaits no companion. 
He pushes upstream forever, to the sources of life.” 

Se 
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If a Party Meet a Party 


By Jack Lait 


T seems to be written in the book that when a 
man does an act of gallantry toward a female 
in distress he must and shall fall in love with 

her. Any man brave enough to be brave deserves 
to fare well with the fair, and it is up to him to 
wrap his strong arms about her there and then or 
as soon thereafter as circumstances allow. As to 
the lady, of course she falls in love on the spot. 
Let's see. 

Ed Rourke, patrolman, was traveling nights out 
in the tall grass. He had transgressed and had 
been transferred. He had arrested a rowdy with 
the wrong uncle, or a drunk with a drag, or an 
alderman’s private secretary, and for the good of 
the service he had been assigned to a station where 
it took him two days every day to go to work 
from where he lived. 

Ed was married. His wife was a girl from his 
own parish, and he had known her a long time. 
They had married without much flurry or fur- 
lough. Their home life was honest (some part of 
a policeman’s life must be honest) and tranquil 
and unexciting. 

Rourke had entered the police service through a 
longing for adventure. He preferred it to becoming 
a plumber’s helper or a motorman. He wanted to 
hunt thieves and raid opium dens and shoot. bur- 
glars caught in the act. And here he was, out 
where he got burrs on the tails of his blue coat, 
pacing for hours up and down cold, dark, resi- 
dential streets where nothing ever happened. 

Everything out in that neighborhood closed for 
the night before he got there for duty. No thieves 
were ever crazy enough to go so far out. {t wasn’t 
a fashionable suburb—one never even saw a taxi 
there. 

Only one incident lighted up the nightly travel. 
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On the 2:42 car each night came Millie Pringle, a 
little waitress who worked downtown in a lunch- 
room until 2 o’clock. Ed had met her one night 
when he saw her get off the car and start up a 
He addressed her and offered 
She readily accepted. So Ed 


dark street, alone. 
uniformed escort. 
found out that she made that car nightly except 
Sunday, and he suggested that he had better be 
there each night and see that she got safely home 
over the two and a half blocks of desolate side- 
walk. Milly said gee, it would be fine if he would. 

The only good look that Ed ever got of her was 
as she alighted, when in the flare of the street car 
platform lights he noted that she was prettily put 
together, chubby, smiling, with nice white teeth and 
nice pink lips, and that she could not be more than 
about nineteen. He liked her walk, too, which was 
brisk and cute, and her talk, which was the what’s 
what in the latest refined slang. She chewed her 
eum gracefully, she wore blue boots with white 
heels, and, generally speaking, she was the kind of 
a girl who would do anybody proud, anywhere. 

Not a word had Ed spoken that would not have 
passed muster had Millie’s mother been along. But 
there was somewhat in her smile as she caught his 
face each night, looking ahead while the car ground 
and grounded at the crossing, that led Id to suspect 
that Millie had noticed his broad shoulders, his 
curly brown hair that showed beneath the white 
military police cap, and his smooth young face which 
could be looked at without annoyance. 

When she smiled he smiled right back, giving 
tooth for tooth and eve for eye. And Millie knew, 
likewise, that each dimple registered, that the cocky 
little hat set off her round face tellingly, and that 
any man might be proud to take her to the movies. 

But no diplomatic messages had been exchanged. 
Rourke was entirely within his duties, lending to a 
lone girl police convoy at that hour, and Millie could 
They talked 
of the weather and suffrage and President Wilson’s 
marriage and the fact that Thanksgiving, Christmas, 


accept it in turn without compromise. 


and New Year came pretty close together—and that 
was all. Millie had told him what she did for a 
living and that she was the only daughter of a 
ied had told her that he 
came to pound the suburban flagstones because he 


widow—and that was all. 


was “in Dutch” at headquarters—and that was all. 
“And then one night Ed hurried, as he did every 
night, to make the car after his 2:30 pull at a box 
six blocks away. Millie got off. He was just about 
to join her, but she, quietly and without turning her 
face toward him at all, said out of the corner of 
her pretty litthe mouth, “Nix.” Ed stepped back a 
pace to get a better focus, for he was puzzled. 
Then he noted that a man had gotten off the car 
at the same corner, a pace behind the girl. That 
was unusual in the wilderness. 

Ed saw the man, but the man did not see Ed. 
His eyes were fixed on the girl, who started up her 
dark street. As she mounted to the walk he stepped 
rapidly beside her and took her arm in his hand. 
With an angry motion Millie swept her arm out of 
his gingery grasp, turned toward Ed and called: 
“Officer !” 

Kd made it in two steps. The man saw him, 


started to go, stopped and stood 


turned white, 
Ed took him by the collar. 
demanded Ed, 


irozen. 
“What’s the matter?” 
the girl. 


addressing 


“This goof,” said Milly hotly, “made a play for 
me in the rest’rant. I never gave him a tumble, 
but he waits around till I get off and tails me on 
that car and takes a seat acrost from me and gives 
me the all-over like he was gonna buy me or 
something. I wasn’t gonna make no riot on that 
car, so I let him step right into this. Now, where 
do we go from here? Or do T have to let a lop- 
eared chicken-chaser like this run me all over town 
and get away with it?” 

kd tightened his grip on the fellow’s collar. 


“It isn’t so, officer,” said the prisoner. “I thought 
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I knew the young lady. That is—I saw her in the 
restaurant, and as I was going up the same way 
I was about to suggest that as it is dark—” 

“Dark, is it?” said Policeman Rourke, and with 
his free hand he slapped the masher across the 
mouth, drawing blood. “Live up here, do you?” 
and he smacked him again. Then with the hand 
that gripped the coat Rourke gave the unwelcome 
stranger a shove that landed him in the middle of 
the dusty roadway in a heap. 

Rourke followed to the edge of the sidewalk. 

“If I ever ketch you annoyin’ this here young 
lady again or mashin’ on my beat I'll bust your 
nut and I’ll run you in,” said Rourke, and he turned 
and took Millie’s arm and led her along toward 
her home. 

Millie looked up at Ed’s strong shoulders in his 
well-fitting blue uniform. Her little hand stole up 
on his arm and the spot it squeezed was as hard 
as Bessemer. 

“You're a bear,” she said with feeling. 

“Tt’s that kind o’ roaches makes me wanna do 
murder,” said Rourke. “I didn’t wanna take him 
in becuz you would o’ had to go to court an’ so 
would I, an’ the only way I could get to court at 
¢ in the mornin’ out here would be to sleep in the 
station four hours, an’ then I’d get home just in 
time to be too late to start back this here way 
again. But I guess he won’t worry you no more 
after this.” 

“Anybody what thinks, he will, a dime’ll get him 
rich,” said Millie with more feeling. 

Millie gave him her hand—the first time—that 
night when they parted at the gate. And itd took 
it. And he noticed that she had a soft little hand, 
though a working girl, and that when he closed his 
hig paw over it he felt so warm and snuggly that 
he just kept it there until he suddenly remembered 
that such things mean something and he let go of it 
with suddenness and vigor, raised his cap, and 
said : 

“Well, good night. 
no more after this.” 

“Anybody what thinks he will, a dime’ll get him 
Millic, who had her set phrase for 


I guess he won’t worry you 


rich,” said 
cach emotion. 

kd watched her down the black passageway to 
the rear door where she always slipped into the 
house, then he turned and strolled back toward the 
main avenue to meet the next car, from which the 
conductor always tossed him an early morning paper. 

He was feeling pretty good. It had been an 
adventure and he had been a knight. ‘he monotony 
kad been broken and so had the ice. 

He wondered—yes, he smiled, then frowned, then 
whistled once, then smiled again and wondered. 
What would she say if she knew he was married ? 
He hadn’t told her that he 
suspected. It wasn’t hard to suspect it. 


wasn’t. Maybe she 
Sut, no. 
Girls never suspect it. Say—they don’t even believe 
it when a fellow tells them so. 

And to some, again, it doesn’t make any differ 
ence. That love thing is a funny sketch. A woman 
will let herself vo, get herself all in love and 
wrapped up in a man she knows she can’t have, 
follow him round like a devoted little slave when 
all the time she knows another woman has him 
Lut that’s how they So thouglit 
Id as he strolled—and as he smiled. 

The next night was Sunday, so he wasn’t to 
meet Millie. But he strolled past her house three 
times, telling himself that he had to patrol that 
block, the same as any other block, didn’t he? As 


are, those girls. 


late as midnight he saw a light in the house. But 
He wondered what they were 
He would 


he couldn’t see in. 
doing up so late. But what mattered? 
ask her next day. 

All next evening Ed found himself looking at his 
watch. He wasn’t impatient for 2:42—nothing like 
that. But he just didn’t want to miss that pull at 
the box and the girl would be scary and timid now 


that she had been molested, so he musn’t fail in his 


er 


ey 
or 
Qe 


duty to her. No, by all means he mustn't fail. Se 
he was there and waiting when the headlight of 
the car swung into view and standing at the crossing 
walk as the platform stopped there. 

Ed lifted his hat and beamed up at the step 
where stood Millie, with a smile on her face, looking 
radiant. 

Ed reached up to help her off when—Suffering 
Disorderly Conduct !—the masher stepped out from 
behind Millie, put his two feet on the ground, 
reached up and offered his uplifted hand to Millie. 
Ed pulled his cap firmly on his head and with one 
quick motion drew back his right arm. Millie 
jumped down, threw up both her hands before Officer 
Rourke between him and the masher. 

“Cut it out,” said Millie sharply. 

Ed stopped, his swing halting in midair. The con- 
ductor rang his two bells and the car pulled away. 

“What the—” gasped Ed. 

“You lay off that party,” said Millie. 

“Why, that’s—” ; 

‘Never you mind who he is. You'll find out mighty 
quick who he is,” and she turned to the well-dressed 
little man. “Arthur,” she said to him, “tip this fresh 
harness bull off to what you think he oughta get 
wise to before they make kindlin’ wood outta his 
hickory.” 

“Why,” started the little man, clearing his throat 
nervously, “I am Senator Carberry, member of the 
state legislature from this district, and—” 

“Not ‘Franchise Carberry’ ?” exclaimed Rourke. 

“They sometimes call me that,” said the little man. 

“Why, then—then you’re the boss o’ this distric’°— 
an’ you—” 

“You have nothing to fear, officer,” said Carberry. 
“T have no desire to punish you, though you do take 
a great deal for granted for just a common patrol- 
man, and you are too handy with your hands for a 
public servant.” 

“But you was—” 

“He was not,” cut in Millie. “He was eating in 
the rest’rant and he sees me and—well, I guess if a 
party sees a party he likes—well, I guess he’s got a 
right to get acquainted, ain’t he?” 

Rourke began to see it—slowly. 


’ 


“Miss Pringle tells me,” said the senator, “that 
you are dissatisfied with your assignment out here. 
Now, instead of having you disciplined, as I well 
might and as perhaps | really ought to, I am going 
to do you a friendly turn. Miss Pringle has told me 
that you have been of service to her—in your way, 
as every dutiful patrolman should be to a lady—so 
I have arranged that you be transferred back to 
your old post downtown. You will be notified in the 
morning that it has been ordered.” 

Ed looked at Millie. Millie looked at Carberry. 

“Well, ’m—I'm much ’bliged,” stuttered Rourke. 
“That is, if the lady thinks she can get home all 
right nights like—” 

“You should worry your poor old nut about me,” 
said Millie. 


no more. I’m gonna—we’re gonna 


” 


“T ain’t gonna be flipping rattlers nights 
Senator Car 
berry and I are gonna 

Rourke staggered back a step. Carberry offered 
his arm to Millie, who cast an indignant and impu- 
dent glance at Rourke, turned lovingly a smile of 
precipitated sugar toward the senator, and started 
with him for the curb. 

“You will be notified of your transfer in the morn- 
ing,” called the senator over his shoulder. 

“Leave it to him—if he says transfer you they’ll 
hop you wherever he says, ” tossed Millie over her 
shoulder 

“Thanks.” said Rourke, coming out of his daze. 

The couple had made the sidewalk and Rourke 
was forty feet away. He took three big steps, put 
his two hands about his mouth to make a mega- 
phone and called after them, clearly and distinctly, 
“Thank you; miss. And my wife’ll be much obliged, 
too.” 

From “Becf, Iron, and Wine,” by Jack Lati. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co ; 
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Letters From the People 


Mississippi’s Prison Farm Products 


Marionville, Mo., January 19th, 1917 


:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror 
Missouri’s penitentiary has been a re- 
proach to the state for so many years 


that 
better opportunity to endear himself to 


Governor Gardner could want no 


humanity, and to enroll his name among 


the state’s benefactors, than that pre 
sented by a real revolution of present 
methods and conditions What has 


been done in other states can be done 
in ours. 

Several years ago Warden Baker 
startled the West by taking Nevada's 


convicts out of their cells and putting 
them to work on the state’s roads with- 
out guards other than each other—a 
system which worked so well that only 
four even tried to escape. 


In Mississippi, the conyicts are put 
to work on state farms instead of being 
confined in insanitary, tubercular cells, 
and the prison, instead of being an ex- 
pense to the commonwealth, is its great- 


est asset. 


When the 


ethe Mississippi penitentiary system will 


present fiscal year closes, 
have turned in more than a million dol- 
lars to the state treasury; the expense 
for this period will not have exceeded 
three hundred thousand dollars, leaving 
a total profit of seven hundred thousand 
from the state farms. The greatest rev- 
enue has come from the sale of cotton 


and cotton seed; other sources of rev- 


enue have been the sale of brick, live 
stock and miscellaneous farm products. 
From the Parchman farm alone was 
sold cotton seed to the value of $167,- 


524.25, in addition to 338 bales of cotton 
for $32,776.70. The 
$4,417.47 of cotton seed. 
of the recetpts have been derived from 


Belmont farm sold 


The remainder 
the sale of the cotton raised on the 
various Sunflower farms, or camps, and 
the live stock, mules and cattle agyre- 
gating over $12,000. The foregoing fig- 
ures cover the period from July 1, 1916, 
to January 4, 1917, and the total of sales 
for that time was $600,390. There re- 
main on hand to be sold sufficient cotton 
valued at $99 a bale, cotton seed valued 
at $1,300 a car, and corn valued at $1.00 
a bushel, to bring the total income up 
to $1,002,2006.70. 


that with the results of the 


contract 


Contrast 
system which the 


reluctantly re- 


Missouri 
officials are so 
linquishing. Contrast the 
physical benefit to the convict of labor 
open air to 
crowded Mis- 


souri has thousands of acres that could 


prison 


moral and 


near the soil and in the 


quarters in a factory. 
be advantageously tilled and her high- 
ways are muddy roads instead of ma- 
cadamized arteries of commerce—the 
transformation from the one to the other 
would add immeasurably to the wealth 
of Missouri And could 
calculate the joy in certain quarters if 
seven hundred thousand dollars could be 
turned over to the Missouri treasury by 


farmers. who 


the penitentiary system, say, next month! 
3efore his election, Governor Gardner 


was advertised by his partisans as a 


husiness man who would administer state 
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One week more in which to select a Chickering Piano at present prices 


All styles of Uprights and Grands will be advanced $50 to $150 
Save money by choosing now. 


Convenient payment terms if desired, and liberal allowances for pianos in exchange. 


| If you do not want to buy a Chickering Piano we have other well-known 
makes for which we are also exclusive St. Louis agents. 

Pond, Milton, Newton, Haines 

Bros., Schindler & Sons, Vandervoort. | 
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affairs upon a business basis. Here is a 
good place to begin and the way pointed 
Very respectfully, 

A. FATLADY. 


out. 


2. 
bod 


The “Enc. Brit.” 
Philadelphia, Jan. 16th, 1917. 
[:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

[It’s all right for your Mr. Wright to 
go out with a whole battery after “Cul- 
ture in the Enc. Brit.,” but it seems to 
me that he should not assail it, in the 
circumstances as an English 
project. For that it is not. It is a 
Yankee scheme—that and nothing more. 


present 


A little off-hand history of the “Bri- 
tannica” may throw much needed light 
upon Mr. Wright’s very thorough ex- 
posure of the deficiencies in the contents 
of the publication. 

It was a matter of fifteen 
more ago that Hooper and Jackson, two 
book-men—book-agents one 


years cr 


American 


3855 Olive Street 


J.N. 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 





SEROPYAN 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


. for Cleaning and Repairin 
Special Department Clearestand Best Work Done Pike Cite 


Rugs 





might say—got hold of the even then 
Britannica.” 


venerable remains of the “ 
They made the deal with the London 
Times, profoundly shocking to British 
tradition, “The Thunderer” 
stood sponsor for a “whirlwind 
paign” that outraged, astounded and be- 
wildered England but plastered the coun- 


try pretty thoroughly with sets of the 


whereby 
cam- 


“Britannica.” 


Owing to the original publishers hav- 
ing overlooked the fact that some ninety 
odd millions of people in this hemi- 
sphere speak English—or rather read 
it—they were involved for several years 
in lawsuits over copyright with a genial 
bunch of pirates who photographed their 


plates and reprinted them under the 





name of the “Americana,” which cer- 


tainly was a nifty little idear. 


Two prominent members of the or- 
ganization Messrs. Middlebrook 
and Shumaker, returned to this 
country with the money they had made 
out of the “Britannica” and founded 
the justly famous “Sterling Debenture 
Corporation,” upon certain regrettable 
defects of which they have been meditat- 
ing for several years in the Atlanta fed- 


were 
who 


eral penitentiary. 

The “Britannica” being 
weak on American entries, they set a 
few hack work over here 
and injected some American material. 
Cambridge Uni- 


manifestly 
writers to 
seduced 


Then they 


versity, purchased a tremendous lot of ° 


ela terete naw. patasciom 
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Furniture 


ale 


Begins Monday, January 29th 


THREE GREAT INSPECTION DAYS 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
January 25th, 26th and 27th 


"THESE Inspection Days are planned to make this annual event of utmost helpfulness. 
They give prospective purchasers of Furniture ample opportunity to view the exceptional 
offerings in this occasion, and afford home-furnishers a splendid opportunity for contemplat- 


ing their various needs. 


This February Furniture Sale is the Vriginal The merchandise for this occasion is chosen 
event of its kind in Saint Louis. Through the with extreme care. Our buyers go to the leading 
years it has added much prestige and reputation makers of the country and secure at very liberal 
to its value-giving, and it is recognized today as price-concessions, many samples as well as regular 
the one truly Big Furniture Event of the season. lines, which are offered at corresponding savings. 





Only thoroughly trustworthy Furniture can find a place in this sale, and we take 
great care to see that the pieces chosen are of latest style and splendidly finished. 


Watch the daily papers for specific announcements and instances of 
the savings chances this event affords, and if there is a single 
Furniture need in the home, plan to avail yourself of this helpful 
occasion which begins Monday, January 29th. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
DRY GOODS COMPANY 


GRAND-LEADER 
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ad mine < ] , j 
advertising at the price of a dinner 
presided over by Lord Raleigh and in- 
vaded the United State copyright on 


pletely revised editioi 
having been duly ¢« ined 
In the Hooper and Jack 


son fell out and a lawsuit ensued, which 


‘“ 1 
a new and con 
bt 


meantime, 


left Ilooper master of the situation. 
Jackson ran true to form by getting con 
trol of the back numbers of an [english 
child’s ntagazine, issuing them as “The 
Book of Knowledge,” a mine of knowl 
edge for the young and under a title 
that falsely suggested the patronage of 
The Grolier Club, so it is alleged, mak- 
ing a thundering lot of money out of 
the venture. 

Mr. Wright is correct in his criticisms. 
It is very insular; but my point is that 
the contents of the book is about the 
care a 


last thing the owners 


They have the name “Bri- 


present 
damn about. 
tennica,” and all its ancient prestige and 
they don’t care a hang about its scholar 
ship so long as it sells. The name and 
the fine old tradition of the book will 
stand a positively fearful amount of de- 
Mr. Wright is not quite fair, 
British publication, 


bauching. 
however. It is a 
and English painters, writers, ete. are 
naturally much more interesting to [Eng- 
than equally great or greater 
The spirit is about the same 


lishmen 
foreigners. 
as would lead an American publication 
to devote ten 


and describe the Duke of Marlborough 


pages to General Grant 
as an English General who helped Eu- 
gene of Savoy to win the battle of Blen- 
heim. I[ have in my possession an 
American encyclopedia, not as big as 
the “Britannica,” which in- 
forms all and sundry that the Duke of 


however, 


Wellington was at the battle of New 
Orleans—to the greater glory of An- 
drew Jackson. I wonder what Mr. 
Wright would say to that? S.. BR. 


“Interpretations of Literature”’ 
St. Louis, Jan. 2], 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
article in the Post-D1s- 
what literary St. 


In a recent 
patch, dealing with 
Louisans had been reading recently, | 


was attracted by your praise of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s “Interpretations of Lit- 
erature,” and now I want to thank yo 
for introducing me to a great book of 
vare cultural quality and influence. In 
its cultural elements it deserves to rank 
with Mathew Arnold’s “Essays in Criti- 
cism,” and it is far simpler and more 
explanatory. And 
not say that, when I got this book from 
the most 


incidentally, may | 
the library, I remarked to 
brilliant and appreciative young woman 
I know, a dispenser in that institution: 
“The Mirror always 
pitches his reading on a higher plane 
than most of the reading oracles in this 
“Yes,” she replied, “I know it.” 

FAYETTE C. EWING. 
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Land Value Tax in N. S. W. 
(Correspondence of the Mirror.) 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, 
October 30th, 1916. 
In April, 1916, the Sydney City Coun- 
cil adopted the principle of rating upon 


editor of the 


town.” 


the unimproved capital value of the land 


as its only method of local taxation. 
Since 1909 it had had a dual 


consisting of 1/9 in the pound upon the 


system, 


REEDY’S 
issessed annual values of properties, 
with a supposed minimum of five per 
cent of the unimproved yalue where 
land was vacant, and 1 in the pound 
on the bare value of the land. As a 


result of the city elections in December, 


1915, when the electors declared for 
taxation of land values only, one rate of 
dd. in the pound upon the value of land 


was adopted in April, 1916, 


After the elections, Ald. R. J. 
Meagher, M. L. A., was appointed Lord 
Mayor of Sydney. He had long been 


a supporter of the principle of land 


value rating. He smoothed out the 
difficulties still in the way and when the 
council actually imposed the new form 


of rating, the opposition collapsed 
\lthough the adoption of this reform 
was primarily due to popular agitation, 
the importance of the played by 
the Lord 
On the 7th of 
the Sydney City Council met to elect a 
Lord Mayor for 1917 and Ald. Meagher 
term. In 
“The 


inaugurated 


part 
Mayor cannot be over-esti- 


mated. December, 1916, 


was re-elected for a second 
briefly returning thanks he said: 
economic changes he had 
here had focussed the eyes of students 
the city, as had 


and statesmen upon 


heen shown by the receipt of at least 
fifteen or sixteen communications, which 
North and South 


America and other parts of the world, 


he had received from 


in which the writers were anxious to 
know the operation of the council's new 
form of taxation.” 


The 


has given general satisfaction for it is 


re-election of the Lord Mayor 
recognized on all sides that he has done 
well in a very difficult year. 

It may interest your readers to learn 
some of the effects of altering the sys- 
tem of local taxation. The best way I 
can show it is by actual examples. In 
the tirst paragraph I mentioned that un- 
system of rating on 


der the former 


the assessed annual value there was a 


minimum of five per cent 


There 


supposed 


where land was vacant. were, 
however, a number of properties where 
the land were used which were assessed 
at less than five per cent of the bare 
value of the land. The following par- 
three classes of proper- 
ties with The 


first table shows the class rated at less 


show 
the old and 


ticulars 


new rates. 


than it would have been as vacant land. 


Second table shows highly improved 
properties. 
Rates Rates In- 
Property 1915 1916 crease 
Warehouse «& 
offices £3379 £2,013 £834 
Shops, Market 
St. 7 2 131 834 4103 
Hotel & shops 302 5Os 206 
House & Cow 
run : 140 312 uy 
House, Hunter 
St. aaa 103 229 126 


These increases are fairly substantial 
and serve to that 
their duty to society is to make efficient 


remind the owners 
use of the portion of the earth’s surface 
to which they possess a title. On vacant 
land, owners pay an increase in rates of 
56 per cent. Here is an example. Land 
in Elizabeth street valued at £30,000, the 
rates in 1915 were £319, and in 1916, 
£500. The following cases show how 


highly improved properties are affected: 


Rates Rates Reduc- 
Property 1915 1916 tion 
Strand Arcade £2083 £1527 £556 


Culwulla Chambers 939 455 484 
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the sale values 
at your leisure. 


February event. 





$2.50 in Merchandise. 








The Greatest Furniture Sale 
This Store Has Ewer Held 
Will Begin Next Monday 


+ 


Tomorrow and Saturday will 
be the Preliminary Days 


What do we mean by Preliminary Days? 
Just this: you can look over the assortments 
and choose anything you wish at the sale 
The article will then be held for deliv- 
ery on Monday—the first day of the sale. 
This plan enables you to have first choice cf 
and to inspect the offerings 
It’s a splendid way to avaii 
yourself of the many unusual opportunities 


Many Unusual Features Have Been 
Arranged for this Great Event 


As we have told you in the heading of this 
announcement, the 1917 February lurniture 
Sale will be the greatest event of its kind that 
this store has ever attempted; and that means 
the greatest that St. Louisans have ever been 
invited to participate in. 


The Assortments are Larger 
The Values are Better 


—and the preparation has been so thorough 
that every detail has been carefully considered. 

Six months ago we began to lay plans for 
the betterment of this Furniture Section. 
wanted to enlarge its scope—to make it of 
more real helpfulness to you—to build it upon 
a better value foundation; and the culmination 
of this effort is reached in this noteworthy 


Remember—Friday and Saturday, Prelim- 
inary Days—the days for you to see the won- 
derful sale values, and to profit by them. 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 











We 





Fourth Floor * 
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Bull’s Chambers.... 659 105 1 It may be asked what has been the 
Beanbah Chambers 368 141 7 effect on the building trade in 1916. 


Daking House 629 117 
These reductions are very satisfactory 


and a very distinct encouragement to 


owners to make better use of their land. 


For the effect is not 


very marked yet. The war overshadows 


several reasons 


everything and has very seriously affect- 


ed the building trade. Give the new 
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system a little time and a return to 


conditions and the result will 


normal 
be all that we can expect. 

| would like to make it quite clear 
that the City of Sydney is merely the 
inner portion of the capital of N.S. W. 
It is surrounded by forty suburbs which 
have imposed their local taxes on land 
values only since 1908. The progress of 
the building trade in the suburbs sinc? 
1908 has been phenomenal. The values 
of land are assessed by the local gov- 
erning bodies and generally are verv 
low—probably not more, on an average. 
than half the real value. While that is 
a defect, it is not so serious as might 
be supposed. It is met by a higher rate 
of tax. Under the Land Valuation Act 
of 1916, however, the question of valua- 
tion is placed in the hands of a state 
department and in the course of a few 
vears the valuations should be much 
better. 

Here is a summary of the position 
comparing 1908 with 1914. It should he 
borne in mind, however, that in 1908 the 
power to impose a rate on unimproved 
values was given to the city council, 
which added £100,000 to its revenue in 
1909. As a set-off it incurred additional 


expenditure. 
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The changes in areas are: due to local 


adjustments and the deduction of the 
federal capital area from one of the 
shires. In the first table, except the 


City of Sydney, almost the whole of the 


rates—local taxation—were on land 
values only. In the second table the 
city revenue included about £158,000 


from land values. Apart from the city, 
all the rest is almost entirely from land 
values, the exceptions being only a few 
of the country municipalities which rate 
to some extent on improvements. The 
trifling, prob- 


proportion so raised is 


ably not more than one per cent. 

It is difficult to make comparisons be- 
tween our local governing bodies and 
those in other countries. The great es- 
sential fact to bear in mind ts that in 
1916 almost the whole of the local tax- 
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ation in N. S. W. was drawn from the 
value of land exclusive of all improve- 
ments. The water supplies for Sydney 
and Newcastle are outside the local gov- 
system, but are included in 
The Sydney and New- 
castle Water rate on the old 
system of the annual value. A bill was 


recently passed through the lower house 


ernment 
other centers. 
3oards 


giving the boards the option of rating 
on unimproved values, but it had not 
been finally dealt with in the upper 
house where it was meeting with some 
opposition when the session ended. When 
that bill passes, it will enable the boards 
to alter the incidence of about £700,000 
in taxation for the water and sewerage 
of the Sydney and Newcastle districts 
to unimproved land values. In N. S. 
W. the Harbour Trust is apart from 
the local governing bodies. The Tram- 
way system is a state department and 
in Sydney the gas supply is in the hands 
of private companies. I hope that these 
particulars will be of some use to those 
who desire to compare Sydney and the 
rest of the state of N. S. W. with their 


own city and state or country with 
respect to local taxation. 
A. G. HUvte, 
Box 797, G. P. ©: 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
Home of the Friendless 
How many St. Louisans have ever 
heard of the Home of the Friendless, 
have ever been there—or would like 


to go? It is a home for old ladies at 
4431 South Broadway, built in the midst 
of spacious grounds on a bluff overlook- 
ing the Mississippi. No one under sixty 
years is admitted, there are never fewer 
than seventy-nine “guests” and ofttimes 


there are many more; the sanitation 
and care are so excellent that these 
old ladies take a new lease on life 


upon entering and live to the respectable 
age of eighty-five or one hundred 
years—indeed, the health department 
stated that last year the death rate at 
this lowest in the 


whole city. 


institution was the 


Naturally, to supply these elderly 
ladies with the comforts which they de- 
serve requires a considerable income. 
To aid the cause a number of St. Louis 
women have arranged an auction bridge 
and thé dansant to be given at Moolah 
temple, on Saturday, February 3; bridge 
will be played from two-thirty till five, 
thé dansant will continue from four till 
six. Tickets, which will admit to either 
entertainment, 
Haen- 


or both these forms of 


will be $2.50 per person. Gus 
schen’s orchestra will furnish the music. 
There will be competitive dancing for 
couples, with prizes for beth ladies and 
There will be a handsome 


gentlemen. 
The one big 


prize for each card table. 


afternoon—which anyone 


prize of the 
may win whether she play bridge or 
dance or do neither—will be a Ford 


coupelet. All these prizes have been 


donated. The officers of the association 
are Mesdames John T. Davis, Dexter 
Tiffany, Henry C. Scott, John H. 


McCluney and Miss Mary Lionberger ; 
headed 
co-equally and Mrs. 
John Lawrence Mauran and Mrs. Frank 


the entertainment committee is 


co-ordinately by 


Victor Hammar. ' 


Music 


By Victor Lichtenstein 
Hector Berliog 

There is probably no other composer 
of prominence who is so little under- 
stood by both musicians and the layman 
as the subject of this sketch. When we 
stop to consider, however, that our im- 
pression of Berlioz is based upon sec- 
ond-hand information, usually given to 
us by the German historian or by some 
formidable artistic rival like Richard 
Wagner, it is not surprising that we can- 
not fairly remarkable 


achievements in music. 


estimate his 


Wagner in his “Opera and Drama” 
wrote a_ scathing 
as a composer, without ever having seen 
or heard his important works; and years 
later we find him writing to Liszt for 
the loan of some of Berlioz’s symphonies 
as he would like to become acquainted 
with them! absolutely no 
point of resemblance between these two 
men, although they have frequently been 
Berlioz was 


criticism of Berlioz 


There is 


compared as composers. 
first and last a revolutionary; to him, 
more than to any other man in the nine- 
teenth century does the modern science 
With 


the very slightest instruction at the Con- 


of orchestration owe a great debt. 


servatory of Paris, which he entered in 
his early twenties, this unique French- 
man developed a mastery of the orches- 
tra, and by the sheer force of his genius 
elaborated a‘science of instrumentation 
which is still the admiration of all fair- 
minded musicians. But this is not his 


only claim to greatness. He is the 


creator of the symphonic poem, and 
his ‘Romeo and Juliet” still ranks as one 
of the finest examples in this modern 
form. 

Wagener spent most of his life in try- 
ing to convince himself and the public 
that the art of music as an independent 
expression of emotion had reached its 
Beethoven symphony ; 


horizon 


climax in_ the 
that henceforth its 
widened and its powers intensified only 


could be 


hy becoming the obedient slave of poetry 
in the lyric drama. Serlioz, on the 
other hand, launched his manifesto for 
absolute musical freedom in 1856, in a 
letter to the Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein. He in this letter that the 
time had arrived 
sert her absolute liberty ; 
right to stand free and naked and un- 
ashamed before the whole world, for 
sister art of 


says 
when music must as- 
that she had a 


in her, unaided by the 


latent powers of expres- 


voicing all of the un- 


poetry, were 
sion capable of 
utterable passions and griefs and desires 
of mankind. 


But Berlioz went farther than mere 


theorizing, and wrote a number of sym- 
phonic poems like “Romeo and Juliet,” 
the “King Lear Overture,” the “Harold 
in Italy,” to mention only a few, all in- 
spired of course by a dramatic theme 
but all independent works of pure music. 
collect a 


It would he interesting to 


record of the impressions made last 
Friday and Saturday by the orchestra’s 
performance of the ‘Harold in Italy.” 
intelligent music 


I met a number of 


lovers who have heard 
over the world, who expressed them- 
selves as delighted with the symphony. 


cood music all 


cr 
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A SALE 


ACCARD'S January Inven- 

tory Sale—Now In Progress 

—offers reductions of 20 per 
cent on all 


China, Cut Class, Lamps, 
Clocks, Statuary, 
Brass Wares, 
Japanese Art Wares, 
Leather Sundries. 


Make Selections now for the 
home and for Gifts. 


ACCARD’S 


(Mermod, Jaccard & King) 
Broadway at Locust 

















Literature On 
F REE Economic Subjects F REE 
If interested write for Free 
Economic Literature, per- 
taining to Direct Legisla- 
tion, Public Ownership or 
Single Tax. Please state in 
which subject you are 
especially interested. 


F. H. MONROE, President 


Henry George Lecture Association 
538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 














FREE—* MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
& monthly Guide to Money-Making, 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











Why Not Cut Down High Cost of 
Living? Try 
THE HAMILTON 


In the best residential district. 
Telephone, Cabanne 1205. 

















On the other hand, a number of our 
professional musicians and critics were 
thoroughly disgusted with both Berlioz 
and “Harold.” This situation is so com- 
mon in estimating the music of Ber- 
lioz as to cause no surprise whatever: 
you either detest him with a detestaticn 
bordering upon disgust, or you admire 
him, if not for the intrinsic beauty of 
his melody, at least for his uncanny skill 
I took the trouble to 
Friday 


in tone painting. 
attend both performances. On 
afternoon | followed the score carefully, 
and was more deeply interested in the 
mere constructive side of the work than 
in its musical beauty or fitness. On 
Saturday night, however, I gave myself 
unreservedly to an emotional attitude; 
great lyrical 


there moments of 


heauty, noticeably in the “March of the 


were 
Pilgrims ;” the first movement abounds 
in striking and brilliant passages of great 
without any distin- 
But let us stop for a 


Serlioz’s peculiar 


rhythmical charm 
guishing melody. 
moment and consider 
genius; he was uniquely a Frenchman 
and a self-taught musician; his melody, 
which strikes us as childish, common- 


place, even ugly, is peculiarly his own, 








or has the flavor o the native Fre 
Bolle sony, of which most of ws are bh 
fully ignorant (ur memories ( t 
urated with the music of German 

Italy and we neon ( | comy 
everything we hear with these modcl 
This is the very poorest way to appre 
ciate Berlioz, and [ am quite convinced 
that if Mr. Zach were to give us. tre 
quent performances of his greate- 
works like the ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
the “Carnaval Romain,” ete., we would 
soon like the flavor of his music, just as 
we have become accustomed to th 


strange taste of Debussy and the mod 
ern Russians. 

“Harold” is by no means one of Ber 
and it weuld be a 


lioz’s greatest works, 


pity if we closed our minds to a tu 


ther acquaintance with this marvelous 


Those 
learning more Berlioz can refer 
to Rolland’s ’ “Mu 
sicians of To-day,” published by Henry 


genius who are interested in 
about 
admirable essay in 
Here we get 


with all 


Holt and Company, 1914. 
an intimate picture of Berlioz 
his human weaknesses and his brilliant 
musical genius, from the standpoint of @ 
critic of the broadest 


Surely the author of 


Frenchman and 
human sympathy. 
“Jean Christophe” is worth reading in 
connection with so paradoxical a nature 
as Berlioz. 

The 


Mozart's overture to the “Magic Flute” 


orchestra at this concert played 
in wonderful style, voicing the delicate 


genius of the immortal composer with 
ravishing purity of execution. The solo- 
ist was Leopold Godowsky, who at both 
concerts gave a monumental reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s 


concerto in B_ flat 


elorious and barbaric 


minor, atoning te 
many people thereby for the imaginary 
inanities of Hector Berlioz. 


We are al 
a 


familiar with Giodowsky’s qualities 
pianist, his phenomenal mastery of every 
keyboard problem, his ravishing pian:s 
simo: but we were not prepared for the 
the first and las 
1 


thunders evoked in 


movement of the concerto. Grodows'. 
is decidedly growing as an interpreter. 
ole fe oe 


At the Theaters 


The second big week of William Fox's 
dollar 
Daughter of the Gods,” 
Shubert-Garrick theater, Sunday after- 


a 


beautiful, “A 


he 


million picture 


begins at t 


noon. Capacity audiences were prese:t 


at every showing of this wonderful film 
last week. 

The St. 
their 


Louis papers were lavish i 


praise of “A Daughter of the 


Gods,” hailing it as the master motion 


picture production of the age. lt 18 


running to capacity audiences in Nev 
York, where it has been playing for six 
months, and if last week’s business at 
the Chestnut street theater can be taken 
as acriterion, “A Daughter of the Gods’ 
will Le with us for a long time. 
% 
season’s casts in three “Daddy 


Last 


Long companies on tour were 


70 
Legs 


notable for their excellence, and when 


Mille: 


one company in the 


send out but 
States, he 


decided to 


l nited 


Henry 


each o! 
1 


selected the best players from 
the former companies and has combines 
them in the organization which will be 


seen at the Jefferson theater during the 





veck commencing next Sunday night. 
will be 
will be thre Io 
Alison, whe 
ro Pendlk fon; Bes 


Mrs 


those 


In the cast to ( scen here 
Frances Carson, who 
site] mY littl hud ° (seore’ 
1] } ie } 
|!) ~ TI ACHCIOr J1¢ 
a lestina, whose Semple was 


ne of the delights of 


Who saw 
role during the Chicago 
Nina Saville as Mrs. Lip- 
Pett; Gertrude Rivers, who plays Mrs. 
Pendleton, 


cnyagement;: 


Donald Foster, the engagine 
eda 


Pritchard; 


vouny “Jimmie” of last season: 


von Buclow, who is the Mrs 
Ruth Tomlinson and Gladys Wilson as 


the two college virls: Fred Beane, Clar- 


ence Johnson and a dozen other equally 
well known players. 
‘ 


oe 
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“The Bride Shop,’ a musical comedy 


that is undoubtedly the “Merry Widow” 
of v. ‘ville, is the headline act on an 
except onally attractive eight-act bill, 


starting at the Columbia Monday after- 


noon, A company of fifteen is headed 


by Andrew Thombes, a comedian of un- 


usual merit. The music is by Rolfe. 
the lyrics by MehKenna, and the book hy 
Fred de Grassac. author of “The En- 


“The 


“Sweethearts.” 


chantress,” Purple Road’ and 


This is de Grassac’s 
Mrst and only work seen in vaudeville. 


\lan 
to-day, “The Highest 


aCe medy of 
Bidder,” 


Dinehart is sup- 


Dinchart oifers 
writte 
by Everett S. Ruskay. 
Mary 
John Alexander. 


ported by Louise Dyer and bs 
Others on the bill are 
James Duamond and Sibyl Brennan in 
“Niftynonsense:”” the Four’ Holloways, 
and trick cyclists; 


Alan 
Mabelle Sherman and 


acrobatic 
James Mullen and 
“Odd Nonsense :” 
Arthur Uttry in dainty bits of musical 
Alice Lyndon Doll 
pany in hits of music and song, and the 
Orpheum Travel Weekly. 

“The Four Husbands,” 


comedy 


Coogan, in 


comedy ¢ and com- 


a musical com- 
cdy featuring Ray Raymond and Flor- 


ence Bain, is the headliner on the cur- 
rent bill, concluding Sunday night. 

The newest play to teach a vital lesson 
Child,” 


to the American theater next week, com- 


is “Her Unborn which comes 


mencing with the Sunday matinee. It 
is the work of Howard Mckent Barnes, 
who has taken as a theme, birth control, 
a strong play around. this 


and written 


human problem. In the play two young 
people who love unwisely and fear to 
face the consequences, appeal to a kindly 
old) physician to extricate them from 


the old 


and wisely shows them the better way 


their trouble. He is of school 


out. The author avoids sensationalism 


in his work, and there is nothing to 


offend the good taste of the theater- 
goer in the play’s action, although the 
theme is handled in a manner to drive 
the lesson home with telling effect. 

r 
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Because of the unprecedented success 
of “Tt The 


Players, and becanse of public demand, 


Pays to Advertise,” at 


the management announces a_ second 
attraction. The 
featured by a benelit on 


week of this second 
week will he 
Monday night, given by Dr. 
of the Church of the Redeemer, and on 
Tuesday by the Woodward and Tiernan 


Duckworth, 


Club. 
“It Pays to Adver- 
addi- 


The retention of 


tise” for a second week, gives 
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This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. 


Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. 
sures the strongest possible guarantee of the 


This in- 
continuous 


safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 


agement. 
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tional time tor the staging of Lewis B. 


kly’s new play, which will see its first 
performance on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
Mr. Ely’s effort, his third by 
the way, is a four-act comedy, bearing 
It is 
Missouri town and 


ruary 4. 


the timely name, “A Dry Town.” 
a story of a rural 
the time is the theme the 
the day, prohibition. It 


is handled in an amusing and entertain- 


present, the 
vital topic of 


ing way with no such attitude as will 
offend either the advocates nor the op- 
ponents of the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, yet the point of view of the au- 
The plot is the 
story of “how the dry boss was found 


thor is the liberal one. 


with the wet goods,” to quote the author 
himself. Lawrence Marston, one of the 
leading New York stage directors, who 
has been with the Charles Frohman and 
Klaw and Erlanger forces for many 
years, and is the man who staged such 
“knockouts” as “Ben Hur,” “The Prince 
of India,” and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” to name only a few, has been 
specially engaged to put on this play, 
and is now in St. Louis hard at work 
on the new play. The plan is to give 
production in 
The 


all be newly built and newly painted, 


the piece a real every 


sense of the word, scenery will 


the properties thorough as _ those 
of a Broadway production, and the cast 
as possible, one of types for 


Mitchell 
Missouri 


so far 


each individual role. Harris 
will play the hero, a 
Miss 


number of 


news- 


paper and Templeton the 
heroine. <A 


will be made necessary by a cast of 


man, 
extra people 
twenty speaking parts, and supernume 

aries to the number of a hundred will 
add verisimilitude to the play. Hardee 
Kirkland, one of the sterling New York 
actors of the real Broadway class, is 
coming on to play the second lead— 
that 
one for The Players. Arthur Holman, 
Natalie Perry, Esther Howard and the 
rest of The Players, are all to have good 


an extra engagement is a costly 


roles. 


¢. 
— 


Director Loebel has arranged a benefit 
performance for Miss Lore Duino, the 
leading lady of the German theater com- 
pany, at the German theater next Sun- 
day, to enable her legion of friends and 
admirers to show their appreciation. The 
offering on this be the 
comedy novelty, Max Deyer’s new and 
successful play, “Under Treatment.” It 


occasion will 


2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


FOURTH and PINE 


tells the story of a woman physician 


who upsets the conventions of a small 
Pomeranian village by establishing her- 
self as a practicing doctor against al! 
the accepted notions that such a profes- 
The 


comedy situations that the story pro- 


sion is not in a woman's sphere. 


vokes are full of the richest and most 
delightful humor and Miss Duino, who 
takes the part of the physician, is given 
an opportunity to display her splendid 
talent. The play is a companion to the 
that was recently given here 
by this company, entitled, “What Will 
the People Say?” 


comedy 


One of the most expensive and best 
musical — tabloid 
will 


ever produced for 
head the hill at the 
Grand Opera House the week beginning 
Monday. “Vanity 


vaudeville 


Fair” is a revue in 
seven scenes and fifteen musical num- 
and The setting of 
the last scene is a Moorish vwilla, and 
The 
for this production costs a small for- 


hers specialties. 


is elaborate and_ artistic. scenery 
tune, and the costumes will be a posi- 
The 


is headed by Jack Trainer, the well- 


tive treat to theater-goers. show 
known comedian, who has made thou- 
sands laugh in the role of //enpecked 
Henry. 


Love and Wilbur, a man and woman 
whom nature endowed with remarkable 


physiques, in “The Art of Perfection,” 


will offer one of the most sensational 


athletic numbers in vaudeville. 


Other fine attractions will be Kay and 


vaudeville confection; Ray 


Snow, “The Man About Town,” mono- 


Belle, a 


logist; Elinore Sherman, character 


comedienne, and new animated and 


comedy pictures. 


The Seven Lyric Dancers head the 
current week’s programme. 
$e of of 
The Moose—not the political, but the 
fraternal—have rented the Coliseum for 
a great entertainment to be given on the 
January 30. will be 


moving pictures illustrating life at the 


night of There 
ereater center of the order’s activity, 
which is to say, Mooscheart, Ind., to be 
followed by a lecture on “Vocational 
Training,” by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of Government of Harvard 
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The 


makes a 


colony at 
the 


University. order’s 


\looseheart feature ol 
vocational training of boys. 
+ 


—~ 


Efrem Zimbalist, the 


famous young Russian violinist, as solo- 


The coming of 


ist at the Symphony concerts of this 
week, Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, will mark the beginning of an 
extraordinary era in music affairs here. 
Zimbalist is the first in the list of three 
of the five world’s greatest violinists 
who have been engaged to play with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra this 
season. 

Conductor Zach has arranged an ex- 
tremely interesting orchestra programme 
as a background the artist of the 
two Dvorak’s “New World” 


symphony is the principal feature ana 


for 


concerts. 


a new and as yet unpublished work, a 
tone-poem by the 
Frederick Converse, 
anywhere, in 


American composer, 


will have its first 


performance these two 


concerts. 


Miss Eula Dawley, the young St. 
Louis soprano, is announced as_ solist 
for this Sunday’s “Pop” concert. Thre 
orchestral feature of the same pro- 


eramme will be Hosmer’s “Southern 
RKhapsody.” 
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New Books 


“Master Garden” (the Mac 


millan Co.), is a delightful little story, 


Simon's 
else than its modesty 
Master Simon Radpath 
Massachusetts 


if for nothing 
and simplicity. 
comes from keneland to 
with the earliest Pilgrims and plants a 
garden in the wilderness. But he planted 
other than vegetables, for with the flow 
crs against which his neighbors protested 
as “sinful,” he sowed the seeds of Ii! 
The book 
is a sort of a panorama of history from 
the days of the early Pilgrims to the 


erty and religious tolerance. 


end of the Revolution and tells the life 
stories of the descendants of 
Master Simon who lived in the garden 
and kept alive the traditions concerning 
him. Cornelia Meigs tells the tale and 
tells it well. Although some of it deals 
with the black bigotry of the carly pe- 
riod and the the 
xenerations following, there is little of 


various 


storm and _ stress of 


melodrama. Its dominant notes are 


gentleness.and kindliness. 


oe 
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“The Child of the Moat” (G. Arnold 
Shaw, New York), comes nearer being 
an old-fashioned romance than anything 
years. The the 
story is about 1557, the the 
queen the English call “Bloody Mary.” 
It is a story for girls—‘for precocious 
girls of thirteen; that is to 
of thirteen and upward, and per 


published in date of 


time of 


say, for 
girls 
for grown people, but hardly for 
about 


haps 
superior young ladies of seven: 
It is explained, to begin with, 
the stories for girls are 
which the stories 
written for boys are superior, and that 
therefore this story is frankly melodra- 
Whatever may be the demand 
said 


teen.” 
that most of 


“mushy,” in respect 


matic. 
of the young 
that a heroine who has not yet reached 


person, it may be 


her thirteenth year, who can read Greck 
and Latin, can swim and use a rapier 
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4 
with sufficient skill to slay a man armed 
with a similar weapon, and is withal as 
refined and as 


beautiful as a dream, 


would seem just a little improbable even 


in this rapid age; but, then, the reviewer 


is not a maiden of thirteen: he read the 
the final found it 
The way the story came to 


story to page and 
interesting. 
be written is in itself a romance. T. B. 
Stoughton Holborn, Oxford University 
art lecturer, poet, archeologist and laird 
of the and 
Foula, was on the /.usifania when it was 


remote romantic Isle of 


sunk. He was rescued with a little girl 


with whom he had made friends, and 
as she lost her near relatives, he having 
no little girl, but three boys, took her 
to live with home in Scot- 
land. It the book was 


written and it is to her, “Avis Dolphin,” 


him at his 
was for her 
it 1s dedicated. 


° 
oe 
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“Handle With Care” (Harper Broth- 
ers) is a story of New Jersey country 
folk, and their and the 
outstanding peculiarity is the strange 


peculiarities, 


locutions that the authoress, Margaret 
Turnbull, puts in their mouths. Never 
having lived in New Jersey, the reviewer 
nevertheless will wager that the people 
there do not talk as Miss Turnbull would 
What's the 
reason that women when they attempt 


have us believe they do. 


to deal with lingoes, colloquialisms an. 


provincialisms of speech always get 


The 


principally with a young man, banished 


tangled up? story is concerned 
by a millionaire father to a certain re- 
mote part of Jersey, after he has served 
a term in prison for getting drunk and 
running over and killing a man with his 
because he refused to 


automobile and 


quit wooing John Barleycorn after he 
got out of jail, and a young woman who 
has been an attendant in a sanitarium, 
and goes to that quiet Jersey retreat to 
recuperate her nervous energies. She 


attempts to reform the young man, and, 


of course, succeeds. I do not take it 
that the story is particularly valuable 
as a presentation of a phase of life, 


but the love motive is developed in a 


rather interesting manner. 


2 - 
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Beauty and the Boss 
By Martha Keeler 


The employer, as a member of .the 
well-known human race, is often much 
maligned. Every now and then the fic- 
tionists—who are “story-tellers” in more 
ways than one—zget busy about Eloise, 
the beautiful 
gold but utterly 


tains employment in the luxurious offices 


young girl, as good as 


devoid of it, who ob- 
of an important corporation and after 
varied episodes, such as saving the firm 
from bankruptcy or sobbing into the 
office telephone, cither marries her mil- 
lionaire employer and acquires a limou- 
sine, or, spurning his ill-meant advances, 
tearfully departs leaving no address. 
3ut real life is different. The average 
boss, the every-day business man, is 
neither a rounder nor a lovelorn swain, 
but, being made of the same material as 
the rest of us, likes, when other things 
are equal, to have persons on the prem- 
ises who are easy to look at. At the 


start, personal attractiveness is undoubt- 





case design. 














A Vose Grand 
A Vose Player 


DURABILITY 


In a Piano Is Only Proved by Years of Use 


and the Testimony of Owners 


A piano is a lifetime purchase, so the buyer should be 
careful to secure durability as well as beauty of tone and 


Some makes of pianos may last, but your assured safety 





YOU CAN PURCHASE 
A Vose Upright as Low as $345 


Other Instruments Vaken in Ex: change 





1007 OLIVE STREET 


purchasing a 
piano with a long and 
honorable record. 


lies in 


Proof of 


vose 


durability is found in 
the fact that today <« 
large number of Vose 
sales are made to friends 
of Vose owners who pur- 
chased years and years 





ago. 


as Low as_ 600 
as Low as 600 





EXCLUSIVE 
Mason & Hamlin, Kranich 


Whitney and Hinze Pianos 


each buyer. 


ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVES for— 
& Bach, 
Apollophone, Kurtzmann, Kiesethorst, Kimball, Cable-Nelson, 
and 
Victrolas $15 up; records 6G0e up. 


Vose, Apollo, Artapollo, 


Players. Prices $195 up. 
Payments arranged to suit 














edly a help: in seeking a position a 
girl who is capable and good-looking 
usually has the preference over a girl 
who, whether capable or not, is plain. 
Yet for holding a‘job efficiency, not 
beauty, casts the deciding vote. 


My sympathies were aroused one day 
appeared to be a case ot 
half a She 


wrote me a long letter, in the course 


by what 


beauty without chance. 


of which she said: “I clerked in a 
store until I saved enough money to 
take a business course, and have now 


done stenographic work three years, in 
Without 


ceit, can say I am not lazy, and I never 


several different places. con 


discuss business matters with anyone 
outside the office. Employers tell me 
I have a charming personality. What 
do you suppose is the reason [| am a 
misfit? At present I’m out of a job.’ 


She lived in my home city, so I looked 
Truly employers did not exag 
had a 


She was an unusually at- 


her up. 


gerate in saying she charming 


personality ! 
tractive girl. I also discovered she was 


an unusually inaccurate stenographer. 


Had 


as industriously as 


she studied shorthand one-quarter 
took dancing 
the 


office as signally as she ornamented the 


she 


lessons, she would have adorned 





Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 





>. 

Kor Sale—lDlayer-piano; beautiful 
SS-note; mahogany case; with music; 
Will take $150 cash; leaving city. L-72, 
‘are Mirror. 





ballroom. But keeping up with the new 


steps kept her behindhand with her 
work: the foxtrot 
pothooks. Work and play are mutually 
helpful when the sense of proportion is 
observed. But to dance four nights a 


week till three o’clock in the morning 


far outdistanced thz 


and then go to business (business of 
keeping awake) at nine—well, you can 
figure it out yourself. No wonder the 


girl lost her job. 


Good-looking girls sometimes believe 
that because nature gave them beauty 
they need not struggle to acquire the 
other good things of life, on the theory 
that the latter belong to theth by some 


higher law of loveliness. Accordingly 





60 


they set out appropriating everything in 


sight that appeals to their taste, suits 


lown 


nail d ( 


results: the 


coloring, and Is not 


trouble 


their 
Ot c 
plain girls in the office indulge in speech 
little 
Haughty 


Spee dily 


urse, 


that is still plainer and do a 
grabbing on their own account. 
Beauty sometimes profits by the oppor- 
herself as 


tunities accorded her to see 


others see her, but oftener withdraws 


for a season of sulking in the cloakroom. 


But 


best and acts her prettiest, when docilits 


even when a beauty looks her 
and dimples are equally in evidence, the 
firm is paying rent for some other pur- 
a background for 
feminine attractiveness. While few em- 
ployers would object to the combination 
of brains and beauty in members of the 
force, few, I take it, if confronted with 
the necessity of choice, would hesitate to 


pose than to furnish 


In general, 
thie 
This demands 


give brains the preference. 


men their business with 


object of financial gain. 
of everyone trained intelligence, and un- 
dewy-orbed 


Carry on 


less an employe—be — she 
or goggle-eyed, satin-skinned or freckled 
—aids in the attainment of this goal, her 
stay in any oifice will almost invariably 
be short. In other words, the vanity 
box is no relation to the pay envelope. 
—From Collier’s Weekly. 
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“Continued-” 
By Celia Baldwin Whitehead 


Of all the modern innovations in the 
literary (?) world, “Continued on page 
And, 
apart from the annoyance, it indicates a 
the 


” 


—” is, to me, the most annoying. 
subservience to commercialism of 
noble art of literature that is very sad- 
dening to a lover of letters. 

If you would complete a sentence be- 
fore telling us to “‘continue” it would 
not be quite as exasperating as to be 
cbliged to keep one part of a dismem- 
hered sentence in mind while hunting 
for the other. 

Who wants to be 
midst of a thrilling love-passage or a 
tale of hair-breadth escape from deadly 
peril, in order to consider the merits 
of rival automobiles or to be told by the 
“soup 


interrupted in the 


advertiser of a special brand that 
aids the digestion of other foods?” 


Cigars and carving knives, watches 
and soap, shoes, safety-pins and ginger 
heels -And victrolas are all 
well enough in their place; but that 


place is not, properly, between the widely 


ale, rubber 


separated pages of a story, essay or, 
worst of all, a poem, as sometimes hap- 
pens. 

I sigh for the good old days when the 
magazine kept the stories going on con- 
secutive pages and the newspaper had an 
index on the front page and went on 
saying all it had to say on one subject 
till that was done with, instead of chop- 
ping everything into little pieces and 
starting a dozen articles at once. Then, 
you could read a newspaper with some 
dignity ; now, with so many starters on 
the first page, if you wish to read con- 
nectedly you must flap the paper back 
and forth like a meaningless child. O, 
it’s a weary, world. To “read 
and rest” has become only a sarcasm. 


weary 


Nevertheless, having learned “If you 
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can’t have what you want, make the best 


of what you have,” I have gathered a 
few choice specimens of the prevailing 
method which | herewith offer to a suf- 
fering public in the hope that some 


small alleviation of literary misery may 
be experienced through the amusement 
thereby afforded: 

“Her resentment against her husband 
(Continued on page 50.) 


vanished: she 


“Of course,” said Aubrey, noncha- 
lantly, assuming the wisdom—(Con- 
tinued on paye 65.) 

“We made sacrifices here and there 
but always—(Continued on page 38.) 


“Cousin Lizzie had gone to bed in a 
darkened room with a headache—(Con- 
tinued on page 8o.) 

“IT do not see how | could have got— 
(Continued on page 112.) 

“The post furnished fried plantain and 
boiled plantain and—(Continued on page 
SO.) 

“We call it ‘Borigneu,’ the lovely land, 
the daughter of the sea and—(Continued 
on page 100.) 

“My boy days—(Continued on page 
69.) 

“She reached, clutched the bars with 
her stiffening fingers, drew herself up 
and—(Continued on page 30.) 

“We slowed down here, progressing 
by serks and bumps until presently we— 
(Continued on page 53.) 

“Just as I achieved this self-satisfied 
state of mind I suddenly discovered I 
was—(Continued on page 104.) 

“Her husband is a professor in the 
University of Rome and his knowledge— 


(Continued on page 106.) 


“The Democrats also—(Continued on 
fage 33.) 
“The battle north of the Somme— 


(Continued on page 2, column 4.) 

“The front room—(Continued on page 
73.) 

“He was entirely satisfied that the girl 
—(Continued on page 84.) 


“The trail was now—(Concluded on 
page 98.) 
“Do you mean?” she faltered; “I 


thought you—(Continued on page 42.) 
* * * two. siic- 
cessful have made—(Con- 


tinued on page 2, column 1.) 


“An official report says 
raids been 

“Each had to submit to a_ personal 
inspection and they were—(Continued on 
page 31.) 

“He had 
idea—(Continued on page 122.) 

“With Frohman, the wishes—(Con- 
tinued an page 168.) 

“Dear heart of mine—your dear letter 
—(Continued on page 2, column 2.) 

“Well, that’s another story, a heart- 
breaking story—(Continued on page 71.) 


become fascinated by an 





“What did the girls say when—(Con- 
tinued on page 93.) 

“There’s nothing to be scared about; 
he’s—(Continued on page 422. 

“Once upon a time, in the days of the 
Greeks, when the world was very young 
and daddies—(Continued on page 444.) 
looked about, a little red- 
coated figure—(Concluded on page 61.) 

“*All that,’ she agreed, is—(Continued 


on page 60.) 


“As. we 


‘\ young man and woman, clad in 
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‘A DRY 


Commencing Sunday, February 4th, 
First time on any stage, 


A COMEDY IN 4 ACTS 


By LEWIS B. ELY 


Staged by special arrangement, by LAWRENCE MARSTON, 
late of the Frohman and Klaw & Erlanger forces 
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An Amusing Presentation of the Most Vital 
Topic of the Day 
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310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 











scanty bathing suits—(Continued on 
page 344.) 
“She read them all through with her 


‘ . . 
mouth open and—(Continued on page 


367.) 

“For three days the white chiefs and 
the red chiefs—(Continued on page 373.) 

“But, say, pal, I—(Continued on page 
351.) 

“The world shall be 
tread—the awful, beautiful, 
tread—of the feet of the men 
cluded on page 376.) 

“The real moon—(Concluded on page 
790.) 

“And after it was all over the scien- 
tists had said that the event had really 
occurred only nobody—(Continued on 
page 114.) 


filled with the 
resistless 


(Con- 





“For years her least whim had _ been 
—(Continued on page 88.) 

“Nowhere within the United States 
could so exotic a spectacle be—(Con- 
tinued on page 172.) 


I claim no special literary merit for 
the above conglomeration. Anybody can 
gather up a like number of break-offs 
and continueds by scanning the front 
pages of newspapers and all the pages 
of popular magazines. Is this to con- 
tinue forever? I hope for better things. 
I hope that the advertising may be put 
back (or front) into its old and specific 
place that we may be spared its further 
indecorous, promiscuous, exasperating 
intrusion into the other portions of our 
periodicals. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


reviewed iM 


purchase 


Own Story by Rose Wilder 


Henry Forp’s 
Ellis O. Jones; $1.00. 


Lane. New York: 


An interesting story by a sympathetic biog- 
rapher. free-hand chronological account of 
the main channels of activity through which 
Mr, Ford has arrived at his present eminence 
in the business world. Portrait frontispicce. 


Witprire by Zane Grey. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers; $1.35. 
The story of a 


and vivid writer. 


wonderful horse by a clever 


Illustrated, 
PELLE THE CONQUERER by Martin Andersen 
Nexo, New York: Hlenry Ilolt & Co.; $1.50. 

“Daybreak,” the concluding volume in the 
serics of four that, taken together, picture 
the life and character of a modern labor leader. 
The other three were reviewed at length by 
The Mirror. s 


ote fe of 
ee 


Marts and Money 


They have a firm market on the Wall 


Street Iéxchange. Despite obstinate 


professional opposition and _ startling 
news, every other day, in respect to ma- 
creeping 


Ac- 


cumulative purchasing is plainly in evi- 


rine warfare, quotations are 


upward in all the leading cases. 


dence in hours of depression, even in 


the railroad group, which has so con- 


sistently been neglected since Novyem- 


ber, 1915, 
promoted by the material improvement 


Meliorative proceedings are 


in the banking position and money mar- 
ket. 
clearing-house institutions disclosed ex- 
of $202,500,000. = This 
amount is only about $20,000,000 under 


The latest weekly exhibit of the 


cess reserves 
record established in the 
1915. In the 
week of last December, the excess stood 
at $42,000,000. 
000,000 in the loan item was the resul: 


the maximum 


first six months of first 


The expansion of $50,- 


of preparations for the new British loan 
of $250,000,000, floated 
at a price netting subscribers not less 
Call 
2 per cent, and six-month loans at 334. 


which is to be 


than 6 per cent. loans remain at 


In circumstances such as these, further 
and more substantial enhancement in the 
stocks 
would appear inevitable, the croaking of 
The 


present market is not essentially differ- 


values of investment bonds and 


some authorities notwithstanding. 
ent from that of a year ago. There was 
a great deal of “bear” talk, of popular 
distrust, and distinct pessimism in ‘‘con- 
the 
Railroad stocks touch- 
March 
While conditions are somewhat 


quarters in lirst four 
1916. 


lowest 


seryative” 
months of 
ed their levels in and 
April. 
different than they were in that period, 
especially as concerns war contracts and 
peace prospects, it must be borne in 
mind that only a month ago, the gen- 
eral market was in the throes of a very 


drastic purgative process, and that the 


recovery since that time has been of 
quite modest proportions. There are 
some good railroad stocks which are 


worth less to-day than they were on 
December 23. New York Central is one 
of them; Canadian another. 
Where 


not amount to more than two or 


Pacific, 
betterment is shown, it does 
three 
points in the majority of instances. 
United States 
at 11454 at this 


last month 


Steel common is rated 
moment. The 


100'4; the high 


lowest 


level was 
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12934. With the 


steel industry in its present extraordi- 


level in) November, 


narily profitable position, it is hard to 


understand why Steel common should 
be thought overvalued at or about 115. 


We are told, and it is altogether true, 


that the forthcoming quarterly report. 


of the corporation will be the greatest 
ever submitted by any industrial con- 
cern in American history. Similar re- 
marks can justly be made as regards the 
stocks of other prominent. steel pro- 
ducers, particularly the Midvale and Re- 
public Steel Companies. The value of 
Bethlehem Steel common fell to 390 the 
figure denoting 2 


when 


other day, or to a 
$310 compared 
with the absolute high record of 700, 
set on November 18 last. With respeci 


depreciation of 


to this spectacular performance, it shouid 
be pointed out that the company is no 
longer the recipient of highly valuable 
war orders, and that hopes of a material 
increase in the dividend rate have ap- 
the 
pany continues to pay $30 a year, a 


parently been abandoned. If com- 
price of 400 would give purchasers a 
net yield of 7'4 per cent, or a rate that 
would be just about right for a stock 
of this There 
mighty tall talk in recent months as to 
the sethlehem 
One prominent oracle hinted at more 
than $1,000. Although Mr. Schwab has 
wrought wonders with the property since 


class. has been some 


real value of common. 


he took hold twelve years ago, it re- 
mains to be demonstrated that the com- 
mon stock should contidently be bought 
advance of $500 or $600. <A 
$100 or $200 


surprising if 


for an 
recovery of would, of 


course, not be financial 
conditions in general continue propitious. 
observations, | 


the 


In indulging in these 


leave out of consideration what 
stock’s three 
or four Mr. 


Schwab's ambitious projects of exten- 


inherent value might be 


years from now, after 


acquisi- 
other 


sions, improvements, and new 
the United States 


countries have been carried out. 


tions in and 


The quotations for the principal cop- 
certificates are $1.50 to $4 higher 
The sharp 
est improvement. is the 
Utah Copper, which is valued 


per 
than they were a weck ago. 
indicated in 
case of 
at 108'4, against 90 during the smash 
of a month < Anaconda shows ‘an 
advance of $2, after deduction of the 
quarterly dividend of $2. The idea pre- 
vails that the Allied ¢ will 
place another big order for copper in 


ago. 


rovernments 


the very near future, probably shortly 
after successful flotation of the new 
British loan. In anticipation of the 


event, the price of the red metal displays 
considerable firmness, with near options 
quoted at 29 and distant options at 31 
to 32 cents a pound. The average price 
for the 440,000,000 pounds bought three 
months ago by the Entente Powers for 
the first half of 1917 was 26 cents. In 
view of the prevalent theory that the 
war will terminate in the last three 
months of 1917, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the average for the impend- 
that for the 


holders of copper 


ing contract will surpass 
last. If it 
shares will be in for some happy hours, 
revival, lately, 
big 


should, 
no doubt. There was a 
of the enticing talk 
merger in the copper industry, but it 


concerning a 


did not seem to draw the crowd to any 
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MATS., : 

25c, 50c, 75c 
NIGHTS, 

25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 | 


With 





ARRICK ‘™ 


Wm. 


A Daughter 


ANNETTE 


TWICE DAILY 
2:15—8:15 


Playing— 


SECOND BIG WEEK 
BEGINS SUNDAY 


Fox’s Million Dollar Picture 


Gods 


of 
the 
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noteworthy extent. It is thought pos- 
sible, though, that the Utah might be 
absorbed by the Kennecott. There are 
that Utah 
holding out for stiff terms, and that the 
Wall Street 
interests will force the quotation to 120 


intimations holders of are 


clique representing their 


in less than a month. On November 


Id last, the top-mark was 130. 


In the foreign exchange market, lires, 
rubles, marks and kronen are lower than 
they were a week ago. For the first- 
named, the rate is 28.90; this means a 
new absolute low record. It is partly 
reflective of growing political troubles 
in the Russian Empire. Lires are 
quoted at 7.02—also a new minimum 
Reichmarks are quoted at 6714; the low 
level of two months ago was 6534. The 
for Austrian kronen—10.80 


Bills on 


quotation 


is a new low record, also. 


Yondon and Paris are virtually un- 
changed, being $4.7534 and $5.84%, re- 
spectively. According to a London dis- 
patch, the convertive loan of the British 
bad effect on the 
values of high-grade railroad, industrial 
The old Con- 


down 


Government has a 
and municipal securities. 
sols, drawing 2'4 cent, are 
to almost 53. When the rate still was 
3 per cent, in 1898 and 1899, they were 
in good demand at 112 and 113. Things 
have changed quite a bit since then, not 
but in all the 


per 


only in Great Britain, 
European nations, belligerent and neu- 
tral. 

In regard to the sharply enlarged in- 
quiry for choice railroad and other in- 
terest-drawing securities, we are given 
to understand by some authorities that 
it is partly, if not wholly, reflective of 


an intention to get possessed of invest- 


ment paper that will stand owners in 
vood stead during the days of crashing 
values on the Stock Exchange, which, 
it is stated, surely will be witnessed 
shortly before or after the close of the 
war. Respecting this interesting mat- 
ter, I feel impelled to remark that a 
violent. break in the values of good 
stocks would have a bad effect on the 


quoted prices of all first-class bonds. A 
decline of, say, $45, in the quotation 
of Steel 
of five or six points, at least, in the 
values of the best of railroad 
honds. <A break in the 
Union Pacific common could hardly oc- 


common would cause a_ loss 


even 
$25 price of 
cur without dragging the price of the 
about 8&9; the 


prop- 


refunding 4s down. to 


ruling quotation is 941%, It may 
erly be maintained, of course, that own- 
ers of bonds could afford to take mod- 
erate losses, with a view towards buy- 
ing superior investment stocks at 
tremely low quotations, but IT doubt if 


ex- 


many of them would have the courage 





CLUBBING LIST 


By special arrangements with the pub- 
lishers, and by concessions in price on 
hoth sides, we are enabled to make the 
following offer, open to all subscribers 
direct to this office. Subscribers in re- 
newing subscriptions to other _ peri- 
odicals will please mention the date of 
expiration in order to avoid mistakes: 


Ainslee’s and Reedy’s Mirror.......... $3.50 


: Imerican Magazine and Reedy’'s 
ee erg 3.50 
American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Reedy’s 
DONPRORS ccctiae ort kiko ek heehee 4.50 
Atlantic Monthly and Reedy's Mir- 
PPE caacecsusecasdavcsccsos secvich cadstusddvecpeaekexsiana 5.50 
Century Magazine and Reedy’s 
pee ee ne Ae ee 5.50 
Century and St. Nicholas and 
IRGUN SR) TANNOP Savcvcokitsensaticadands wonc Fae 
Collier's Weekly and Reedy's 
a STILE eee ER TIS 4.50 
Current History and Reedy’s Mir- 
ANGE nhc eunutecanbeucebnnca Ghenss caine sada caweseieee ones 4.50 
Current Opinion and Reedy’s 
TEIHOR mocictcclenedce ies doeedeee eae eee 4.50 
Delineator and Reedy's Mirror 3.50 





ktude for Music Lovers, 
Week and Reedy’s Mirror............ 4.00 
iverybody’s and Reedy's Mirror... 3.50 


l:vervbody’s, Delineator and Reedy’s 


1 TTT ae ree RE a oe pete amet aa 4.50 
Forest and Stream and Reedy’s 

Beg 1) ie TES Aan een OA EE 3.50 
Fra and Reedy S Mir t 00 i.evesc-ecccveceoccese 3.50 
Ilarper’s and Reedy’s Mirror............ 5.50 
Judge and Reedy’s Mirror.............--- 6.25 
Life and Reedy S Marri ..cc.ccccccoscescoce 6.25 
McClure’s and Reedy'’s Mirror . 350 
Metropolitan and Reedy’s Mirror.... 3.50 


- 


New Republic and Reedy’s Mtrror.. 5.50 


Outing and Reedy's Mirror............-.-- 4.50 


Puck and Reedy's Mirror. nenve O05 
Review of Reviews and Reedy’s 
Mirror 4.50 
Scribner's and Reedy's Mirror........ 4.50 
Smart Set and Reedy’s Mirror........ 4.50 
Travel and Reedy’s Mirror.. scores Fea 
Woman's Home Companion and 
Reedy’s Mirror . aaa 3.50 
World’s Work and Reedy’s Mirror 4.50 
World’s Work, Country Life im 
America and Reedy's Mirrovr........ 7.50 
to take such action in a time of great 


trouble and frowning uncertainties. 
According to the London Bankers’ 
Magazine, the total shrinkage in the ag- 
gregate values of three hundred and 
eighty-seven 


the 


representative securities 
Stock Exchange 
for the month ended December 18 last 
approximated $200,000,000. For the full 
year 1916, the total depreciation stands 
$750,000,000. The full 
1914, is estimated at 


listed on London 


at about loss 


July 31, 


since 
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$2.9] 5,000,000 t difficult.” remarks 
t 1 it a ‘te ( ho \ tl 
Cal C dl mportant lly oi tock ¢ 

( 1! ( ( ritie Nn i i 

chase fo ipital appreciation must 


restricted by the lack of spare capital 
and the absence of speculative facilities.” 

Quite so. There are great financial 
problems to be solved after the restora 
tion of normal times in Europe. The 
demand for money will be more urgent 
than it ever has been. Enough said! 


ote 
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leinance in St. Louts. 


Business is pretty good on the local 
Stock I:xchange. Prices are tending up- 
ward in numerous cases; they are but 
slightly affected 


taking sales. The daily totals of busi 


by recurrent protit- 
ness are sufficiently large to give brokers 
that “chesty” feeling, and to fill them 
with a rising degree of optimism as to 
the probable financial results of their 
activities in 1917. It is evident that the 
accumulating supplies of surplus riches 
in St. Louis and surrounding territories 
are increasingly diverted to the better 
class of speculative and investment se 
curities. And that is as it should be. 
National Candy common played an im 
portant part in the past week Its 
quotation rose from 23.50 to 26. The 
latter means a new absolute top notch 
The aggregate volume of transfers was 
strikingly heavy; by and by, rising 
curiosity as to the significance of th: 
“bulge” will no doubt be satisfied with 
intimations of dividend payments si» 
or twelve months hence. The company 
is said to be doing a mighty fine trad: 
these days. The second preferred stock, 
which receives 7 per cent, is up to 90; 
this indicates an advance of exactly 
$15 when contrasted with the lov 
point in 1915. Eventually the price of 
the second preferred will move up to 
100, and that for the first preferred 

now 104—to = 115. Dividend-paying 
shares of this class are attractive in 
vestment propositions. 


The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. has 
reported a net profit of $1,317,085 for 
the year ended December 31, 1916, This, 
after depreciation charges of $102,121. 
The surplus on hand at the close of the 
year was $1,254,095.92. A very encour- 
aging showing, methinks. The company’s 
stock is valued at about $150, against 
$148 a week ago. Nearly three hundred 
were transferred in the past 
Fifty Union Sand & Material 


shares 
week. 
were sold at 87.50, and twenty, at d*. 
Two hundred and sixty Ely-Walker D. 
G. common brought 87.50; over two hun- 
dred shares were disposed of. The stock 
should be rated at a higher figure. One 
hundred and ten International Shoe pre- 
ferred were taken at 110; fifteen of the 
common at 104 to 105; thirty-five Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke common at 56; $4,000 
Laclede Gas first 5s at 101.50 to 101.75; 
$2,000 Missouri-Edison Electric 5s at 
100.75; 500 St. Louis Brewing 6s at 70, 
and five Chicago Railway Equipment 
at 106.25. The ruling price for St. Louis 
srewing 6s—7l—denotes a new mini 
mum. 

In the banking department, Commerce 
still is the forthstanding feature of in- 
terest. The price of this stock is up to 
117, the best in a long time. The man 
who bought one hundred shares at the 
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low mark of 1915 now is about $2,500 
thead. Thirty-two shares of Tithe Guar 
anty brought 106 to 107: twenty-five 
Mercantile Trust, 356, and sixty Stat 
National, 200, The quotation for Me: 
cantile Trust exhibits an unmistakable 
upward slant 

United 
firm throughout the week. The 4s were 
bought at 61 to O1.50; the gain for the 


Railwi i } 
Xailways issues continued 


week was a full point. The preferred 


was tractionally higher,  seventy-tive 
shares selling at 16.25: the total of 
transfers was in excess of two hundred 
shares. One hundred and twenty of 
the common brought 5, implying a gain 


of oo cents. 


Sixteen thousand dollars 
St. Lous & Suburban general 5s were 
sold at 72.50 to 73. 


indicates an advance of a half point. 


The latter figure 


Latest Ouolations. 
Bid Asked. 


Merchants-Laclede Nat, 288 299 
Third Nat. Bank 236 
Mereantile Trust 1hS1 
St. Louis Union Trust 3600 
St. L. & Sub. Gen. 5s T2 7% Ta 
IK. (. Home T. 5s ($500) Y41, 

do ds ($100) 5 
Louisville Home Tel. 5s Whale 
Ely & Walker com SS 

do Ist pfd 107 
Nat. Bank of Commerc: 116 es 
United Railways com 11. 

do pfd 1b 1°, 

do 4s 613, G2 
International Shoe com luats 
Cent. Coal & Coke com DN lo Hii 
Aimeriecan Bakery corn 11 
Hamilton-Brown 149 
Ind brew Pst prd Zz 

do 6s 15 34 
National Curney com Pil. 2 

oe 


eInsivers to Inquiries. 
Lowe, St. Louis —The new Missouri 


eeneral 4s are well worth the 


Pacitic 
attention of investors willing to assume 
some speculative risk. They will no 
doubt be quoted at 85 at a not very 
distant date, say in 1918. The present 
price of 08 represents an advance of 
several points when compared with the 
lirst curb quotation. The bonds arc 
now listed on the regular exchange, 
and in steadily growing demand. The 
rchaliLtation of the property will be 
rapid, owing to the splendid administra- 
tion of Mr. Bush and the millions of 
dollars that have been “plowed in” dur- 
ing the past five years. 

He M.. 


to the dividend on American Tobacco 


Parsons, Nan.—With regard 


common, it is generally taken for 
granted that the 20 per cent per year 
will be maintained. The company ts 
said to be earning something like 26 
or 27 per cent on the $40,242,000 out- 
standing, after the 6 per cent on the 
$52,099,700 preferred. Whether or not 
the price of the common might return 
to the high notches of 1914 and 1915 
256 and 252'%, respectively—is hard ts 
say. It’s not altogether unlikely. Would 
certainly advise holding your stock un- 
der prevailing conditions. That there 
might be another relapse to 188, the low 
point of last year, in the next twelve 
months, I consider decidedly improb- 
able. 

Marcin, San Antonio, 
nia Petroleum common is_ thoroughiy 


Tex.—Califor- 


speculative. The ruling quotation of 
2714 seems attractive, especially in view 
of reports as to promising oil prospects 
on the Bell Ranch property in Cali 





Incentive 


It is hard to save without an in- 
centive. Few people save unless they 
have something to save for. 








Is there anything better guarain- 
teed to make you happy than to have 
a sum of money of your own? Do 
you want to get an education? Do 
you want to have enough money to 
give your child an education? 


Do you want to travel? 
Do you want to build a house? 
Do you want to get married? 


All of these things tak» money. Are 
you putting something aside right along 
in a Mereantile Savings Account so as 
to gratify these proper desire: ? 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection. 






































fornia, considered the most valuable big earnings are largely the result of 
field in that state. Vhe stock’s high war requirements. The present price 
point last year was 4254, the low point, of 42 indicates a decline of $14.75 from 
24, In 1912, the quotation was as high the maximum in 1916, In_ purchasing 
The preferred stock gets 4 the stock of companies chartered in 
belligerent countries, one must not lose 
sight of the high rates of taxation, and 
the probability of still higher rates be- 
fore the return of peace. There is 
$41,834,000 common outstanding. 


as 72% 
per cent a year; it is entitled to 7 per 
cent. The common is not likely to 
receive anything in 1917. 

INvesror, Alton, I11.—Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical preferred, quoted at 109, 
is regarded as an investment stock. The In Doubt, Minneapolis, Minn.—Con- 
sidered in the light of prevailing indica- 
tions, the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
should not find it inadvisable to pay 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 on the com- 
The common 


S per cent dividend has been paid regu- 
larly, every three months, for many 
years, and it is safely earned, 6 to 7 
per cent being available on the $28,000,- 
000 outstanding common stock. Pay- mon throughout 1917, 
dividend surplus is very materially in 
excess of the dividend requirements. 


ments on the latter have lately been 
resumed at the rate of $3 per annum. 
The current price of the preferred does Even 8 per cent would not be at all 
excessive. The ruling price of 80, de- 
noting a net return of 7'4 per cent, re- 
flects the common opinion that the 6 
per cent dividend will be effective for at 
least a year. Given favorable conditions 


not appear too high, in these circum- 
stances. It is quite probable that it 
may advance to 116 before the close of 
this year, in the absence of disastrous 
developments in general financial mar- 


kets. The highest price on record is in the general market, an advance to 90 


13474. or 95 would not be surprising. The high 
V. B. R., Highland, 111.—International notch in 1916 was 93. 
Nickel is a Canadian property. Six te Se of 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


dollars per year is paid both on com- 
mon and preferred. The former, quoted 
at 42, is not a safe investment. The 
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7 | $250,000,000 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 


One-Year and Two-Year 5}:% Secured Loan Convertible Gold Notes 


Dated February 1, 1917 Interest payable February 1 and August 1 
$100,000,000 One-Year Notes due February 1, 1918 
$150,000,000 Two-Year Notes cue February 1, 1919 


Principal and interest payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Convertible upon notice of the holder, at any time before maturity, or (if called for earlier redemption) at any time until and including 
the date of such redemption into Twenty-Year 515’ Bonds of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, payable February 1, 1937, and 


not subject to prior redemption. 

Principal and interest of the notes, and of the bonds into which they may be converted, is to be payable, without deduction for British 
taxes, present or future, in New York in United States gold coin, or, at the option of the holder, in London in sterling at the fixed rate of $4.8614 
to the pound. 

Coupon Notes in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 


Redeemable at the option of the Government, in whole or in part, on thirty (30) days’ notice, as follows: 


One-Year Notes Two-Year Notes 
From February 1, 1917, to January 31, 1918.0... sasicyencsdsustcerssnensescss DON RIO UCOneat 102 and interest 
From Peurudry 1, T60G, to Sommmey St, TOW... 2.0.2.6... cs sstvonssovstnenternenevenrasaeesssnenenonnsasene 101 and interest 


The notes are to be secured by pledge with Bankers Trust Compiny, New York, under a pledge agreement executed by the Government, 
of securities approved by J. P. Morgan & Co., of an aggregate value of not less than $300,000,000, calculated on the basis of the then prevailing 
markets, sterling securities being valued in dollars at the prevailing rate of exchange, vViz.: 


Group 1. Stocks, bonds and/or other securities of American municipalities and corporations and of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and bonds and,or other obligations (either as maker or 
guarantor) of the Government of the Deininion of Canada, the Colony of Newfoundland, and 
/or provinces of the Dominion of Canada, and/or approved Canadian municipalities: 
, Aggregate value not less th-ii $150,000,000 
(Of the foregoing there will be somewhat over $100,000,000 in value in the securities of munici- 
palities and corporations of the United States and of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company.) 
Group I|!. Bonds and/or other obligations (either as maker or guarantor) of any or all of the severa! fol- 
lowing Governments, to-wit: Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Commonwealth of Australia, Egynt, 
Japan, New Zealand, and Union of South Africa and/or bonds and/or other obligations of 
approved Railways in Argentina and/or of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, and 
or approximately $25,000,000 value in bonds and/or other obligations of dividend paying British 
railway companies: 
Aggregate value not less than. cee seaasecs eer en incwcesesssawessuscssecss GeO TOUR TOGO: 


Total, $300,000,000 

Pending the arrival and deposit of definitive securities as above, the Government is to deposit temporarily with the Trust Company 
either approved New York Stock Exchange collateral or cash. 

If the pledged securities depreciate in value, the Government is to deposit additional securities to maintain the 20% margin. 

The Government is to reserve the right from time to time to sell for cash any of the pledged securities, the proceeds of sale to be applied 
to the retirement of notes by purchase or by redemption by lot. 

Upon the retirement of the one-year notes, or upon reduction of the amount of notes outstanding, through conversion, a proportionate 
amount of the collateral may be withdrawn approximately ratably from each class. 

The Government also from time to time may make substitutions of securities, but such substitutions are not to vary the then relative 
amounts in value of the groups. All substitutions, withdrawals and valuxtions of securities are to be approved by J. P. Morgan & Co. 


This offering is made subject to the approv al by our Counsel of necessary formalities. 


WE OFFER THE ABOVE NOTES FOR SUBSCRIPTION AS FOLLOWS: 
The One-Year Notes at 99.52 and interest, yielding 6 per cent. 
The Two-Year Notes at 99.07 and interest, yielding 6 per cent. 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., at 10 o’clock, a. m., January 24, 1917, and will be closed at 10 o’clock, a. m., 
January 31, 1917, or earlier, in their discretion. 


THE RIGHT IS RESERVED TO REJECT ANY AND ALL APPLICATIONS, AND ALSO IN ANY EVENT, TO AWARD A SMALLER AMOUNT 
THAN APPLIED FOR. 


Amounts due on allotment will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York Funds, to their order, and the date of payment will 
be given in the notices of allotment. 


Temporary certificates will be delivered pending the preparation of the definitive notes. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, 
New York City New York City 
HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
Chicago 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., WM. A READ & CO. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES 
KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, FARMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
New York City New York City 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, HALSEY, STUART & CO., 
Chicago Chicago 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. Louis 


MARINE NATIONAL BANK, UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 


FIRST & OLD DETROIT NATIONAL BANK, Detroit ‘ 




















REEDY’S MIRROR 








Week Beginning Next Sun. Night 
Nights and Mat. Sat., 
$1 Mat. Wed. 25c to $1.50. 


JEFFERSON 


Henry Miller Presents Jean Webster’s Charming Comedy, 


Daddy Long Legs 


Notable Cast and Production 








COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville— i 2" 
THE FOUR HUSBANDS | “Girl from Milwaukee” 


A Miniature Musical Comedy, with Arco Bros, 
Ray Raymond—tI lorence Bain 
HONOR THY CHILDREN 
A Comedy, With } 
Wm. Lawrence & Co. 


Orth & Dooley 
Deiro 


Orpheum Travel Weekly 


Allen & Howard | Mats., 10¢ to 50¢; Eves., 10e to 75e. 


TWICE DAILY 








AM E I C EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
R A N 10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 
Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
The Truth About Birth Control—The Naked Truth 


The Question of the Hour— HER UNBORN CH ILD 


On Every Woman’s Mind 
A POWEREUL DRAMA BY HOWARD McKENT BARNES 
Everyone Over 18 Admitted—Mothers, Bring Your Grown-up Daughters! 
ALL MATINEES (Except Sunday) FOR LADIES ONLY. 
Because of the sacredness of motherhood and out of courtesy to the ladies, 
all Matiree performances with the exception of Sunday Matinee, are re- 
served exclusively for the ladies; gentlemen are admitted to all other 
performances. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20e 33.41 


Vanity Fair, headed by Jack Trayner, the well-known comedian, who has 
made thousands laugh in the role of Henpecked Henry. Love and Wilbur, 
a man and a woman Whom nature endowed with remarkable physiques, in 
‘The Art of Perfection,’ will offer one of the most sensational athletic 
numbers in vaudeville. Other fine attractions will be Kay and Belle, a 
vaudeville confection; Ray Snow, The Man About Town, monologist; Eli- 
nore Sherman, character comedienne; Animated Weekly and Comedy 


Pictures, 











STANDARD REAL BURLESQUE 


An Honest-to-Goodness Big Show, 


THE TEMPTERS 


With the Handsomest and Largest Chorus in Burlesque 
SPECIAL! She Needs ro Introduction—ZALLAH 


- Next—U. S. BEAU TIES 
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VERY wo- 
man has a 
**position.’ 

Whether social, 
business or artis- 


LOA N 

‘a4 4 tic she holds it 
| COM PANY 4 better when aid- 
h ed by good looks. 
{4 This is why so§ 
;7 many depend, [&. 
| for skin-health 
and fairness, on 


—~ 


i a 


- eB) 

















| Ingvanis 


| Milkweed Cream 
| 50c and $1.00 at 2er5 


When we published St. Louis 


rye : 4 
v we knew ‘as worth 

Jo-day we knew it was w Dresebade Cid tamaene 
. ? eer er ror § —Impreves Bad Complexions 

a lot more than we aske d [ol / It is used for skin disorders and sallowness, as 

! well as undue redness or sunburn, er - 

2 mf ’ 7 , - i S s tamps to cover cost of packing 

it- -but W didn t know that ney nN gg yet free ache Gua st Room Pack- 

1 ? age containing Ingram’s Face Rowder “oo 

> eee lee ke MAT vel purse packets, and Milkweec ream, 

eV eryb v1 . . “new it, a rere a uy yoth Powder, and Perfume in Guest 

Room sizes. Address 


F rederick, F. Ingram Company 
tablis hed 1885 


6 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


XL-Mirror still wants five 


" oe” a all nse “nr ewe j Windsor, Can. 
Opies and W il] pa HOt eae h. " Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powde red Perfection for the Complexion. Four 
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¢CPRAMERS | OF THE E CONSTITUTION OF ¥ THE U.S.A.” NO. 6 


John a re of the Revolution” 


UPON the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence his name may be read 
without spectacles. His signature 
was the first subscribed to the 
world’s most famous State docu- 
ment. In the most realistic sense 
John Hancock pledged his life and his 
fortune to the cause of the Revolu- 
tion. He was one of the richest men 
in the colonies, holding investments 
in banks, breweries, stores, hotels, 
and also owning a fleet of vessels. 
The seizure of one of these precipi- 
tated the Boston massacre. In Revo- 
lutionary days and until his death he 
was a popular idol. When it was 
proposed to bombard Boston, though 
it would have resulted in greater 
personal loss to him than to any 
other property owner, he begged 
that no regard be paid to him be- 
cause of his financial interests. While 
Hancock did not sign the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he used 
his great influence in its behalf, which 
awakened the gratitude of Washing- 
ton. “He was prepossessing in man- 
ner. nd passionately fond of the ele- 
gaits tm. sures of life, of dancing, 
music, concerts, routs, assemblies, 
Visitors to St. Louis are cour- 

teously invited to inspect 

ur plant 


ener s32.a0 The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


udweiser j 


Means Moderaticn 









ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


ODEON 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. 





card parties, rich wines, social dinners 
and festivities.” Until the end of his 
life the people of Massachusetts loved 
to honor him. In the stirring events 
preceding the Revolution he was 
one of the most influential members 
of the Sons of Liberty. To this tireless 
worker for American Independence 
Liberty was the very breath of life. 
He would have frowned upon any 
legislation which would restrict the 
natural rights of man, and would have 
voted NO to prohibition enact- 
ments. It was upon the tenets of 
our National Spoken Word that 
Anheuser-Busch 58 years ago found- 
ed their great institution. To-day 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the i'ree Republic their honest 
brews are famed for quality, purity, 
mildness and exquisite flavor. Their 
brand BUDWEISER has 
daily grown in popular- 
ity until 7500 people are 
daily required to meet 
the public demand. Its 
sales exceed any other 
beer by millions of bot- 
tles. 4NHEUS'x-BUSCH 
ST, LOUT, U.S. A. 








POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 
25c Popular Prices 50c 
Delightful Orchestral Program 


Friday at 3:00, Saturday at 8:15, 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Famous Russian Violinist 


Tickets $2, at M., K. & T., Broad- 
way and Locust 








[BOOKS = 


All the late Cloth 


ana ‘Peper Bound AOMEI’S Book Store 


Books can be found 


703 Locust Street 











oa) shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. | Price, aie 
b] 5Ue at drug § stores or by mail, postpaid. E 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
‘secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: ’ 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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